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THE STORY 
BEHIND 
THE COVER 


N A WORLD of substitutes, synthetics and sophistication, this month 

cover gives refreshing assurance that boys are still boys. It’s also prool 
that the veneer of modern civilization hasn't completely covered some ¢ 
man’s primary instincts and pleasures. 

The young trapper portrayed here is just doing what comes naturally, 
Ever since before the dawn of recorded history, men—especially young men- 
have risen to the excitement and challenge of outwitting wild animals. Lon 
before human beings knew anything about guns and explosives and long 
bows, they knew all about dead-falls, pits and snares. Trapping is one of th 
oldest occupations of man—older than agriculture, hunting or fishing. Prim 
tive man kept himself alive through his skill on a trapline. Today's trapper 
aren't compelled by the same necessity, but they enjoy the same challenge. 

Someone once said that history is simply the story of a hungry mani 
search of food. It might equally be said that exploration of the earth’s surfae 
is the story of trappers in search of fur. Certainly the early story of thi 
continent’s conquest was written by Lewis and Clark and other trapper 
who pushed their traplines steadily westward. 

[rapping and boys go well together. Most kids, especially those in citié, 
never get beyond the backyard “figure four” boxtrap baited with cookig 
or a piece of apple. But for the many who do progress past that elementan 
stage, the outdoors world takes on added meaning. They sooon acquitea 
much more significant appreciation of things wild and free—of soils, watet 
forests and wildlife. They know the challenge of pitting wits against will 
cunning, the excitement of their first catch. They shoulder responsibility d 
traveling their traplines at regular intervals, regardless of weather. The 
become students of nature and get a basic understanding of the relationship 
between all living things. Finally, they develop the self-confidence that coms 
only from being on their own. 

And at last, there is the great moment of reward. The scoldings thi 
followed falling in the ice-cold creek, the social stigma that accompaniél 
the catch of the first skunk, and the sting of the first frost-bitten ears a 
all forgotten. 

\s our cover boy trudges cheerfully toward the end of the trapping tall 
he is joined by thousands of other Pennsylvania youngsters. They are [i 
as proud of their muskrats, opossums and even skunks as their fathers at 
of big gam« trophies And as they go to collect some monetary reward for 
their efforts and skill, especially if it’s near Christmas time, they dream @ 
things that money can buy—for themselves and better still, for those nea 
and d 


ear to them. Most of all, perhaps, each step makes them feel a lot 
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tistmas and Conservation 


EWHERE between Christmas and Conservation there 





{ grouse bursting from a snow-laden hemlock .. . 


A boy's triumphant smile as he picks up his first cottontail 
bit from a field of golden corn and silver frost . . . 


throb of a man’s heart as he catches a big buck dead 
fer in the rifle sights .. . 


Th regal strutting of a wild turkey crossing a patch of 
den sunlight filtered down on the tan carpet of the Penn’s 


U . . . 





The singing chatter of a chickadee swinging upside down on 


pine bough . . . 


] whisp of pale blue smoke curling from a cherry log aflame 
ithe andirons in the cabin’s big stone fireplace . . 


he cheerful sound of clean water bubbling down an_ ice 
snow covered mountain brook .. . 


* e earthen smell of fertile ground turning over behind the 
itp blade of the plow on the contour .. . 


The tug of a good sized trout on a light rod and hand-tied 


soul-stirring realization that these God-given gifts are to 
d for human pleasure and benefit, yet still perpetuated for 
Pfuture of all mankind .. . 


the startling conviction that the spirit of Christmas, if it is 

f to bring real peace on earth forever, must first be reflected 
relationships between man and his environment as well 
een man and his brothers. 


‘ 





"Tail End Charles Last 


By Steve Szalewicz 
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IN the abandoned and _ his- 
Jiorical oil fields of Venango 
mty the feeling is that “Tail End 
arlie’” might finally have “got it 

in the neck.” 

former well-driller, now a steel 

r and spare time lease pumper, 

ni Haupt of Plumer, fixed ‘“Char- 
jie” up for good with an old style 

Remington 32 at 30 paces on the 
‘norning of November 28, last. 
| This all happened in a stand of 
Jardwoods on a rise above Owlville. 
| Owlville, if you don’t know, is a 
® jandfull of houses and improvements 
jna dip on a blacktop road leading 
‘from Riisier to Petroleum Center. 

Petroleum Center is another hand- 
ful of houses, but without as many 
improvements, on the flats lying along 
il Creek. These same flats and sur- 
rounding hill once bulged with 15,- 
00 inhabitants, shortly after the dis- 
covery of oil seven miles up the creek. 
Petroleum Center then prospered so 
imuch so that in January, 1868, one 
ofits richest, John Benninghoff, was 
tobbed of $250,000 by thieves from 
meighboring Crawford County. 

Plumer, to the east, is an old 
‘daughter of oildom. The village has 
about 350 inhabitants, a sawmill, and 

fragrant spiral of smoke from an 

rsmouldering slab pile. It nestles 

the third rise of hills outside of 
Rouseville on Route 227, six miles 
worth of Oil City. 

Route 227 and Plumer are familiar 
‘almost all Northwestern Pennsyl- 
‘Mania deer hunters who like the great 
wutdoors around Oleopolis, Eagle 
tock, Pithole City, Rumbaugh’s 
omers, Cashup, Temperance House 
id the western fringes of Forest 
ounty. 

» Charlie” lived and got it in the 
Meck in this general vicinity. 

| in case “Tail End Charlie” does 
Mot ring a bell, you may not be 
amiliar with deer hunter's jargon or 

u ing camp pe gongs 
Mm this neck of the woods, “Tail 

i Charlie” is an affectionate name 

to the largest and craftiest 


whitetail buck left in this beautiful 
section of Pennsylvania. This patri- 
archal monarch, despite ripping first- 
day fusillades, roaring trucks, jack- 
lighting ridge runners, the adventures 
of the rutting urge and _ rigorous 
winters, survives from hunting season 
to hunting season, from one drive to 
another and from one story to an- 
other. 

Each sighting adds girth to his 
brisket, length to his loins, and heft 
to his haunches, spreads the cleft of 
his hooves and sprawls the set of his 
antlers until in fable he becomes as 
fanciful as a chimera. 

“Charlie” endures because he holds 
out aft in a convoy of does, button 
bucks and fawns, climbs a hemlock, 
crawls out of a drive on all fours, 
absorbs bullets like a sandbag and 
then evaporates into thin air when 
the first shooting starts in the fall. 
Fact is, some say “Charlie” drops his 
horns “early” and pastures with the 
young heifers. 

So it might very well have been a 
“Tail End Charlie’ that the boys 
were shooting at on the first morning 
of the deer season last November. 

Bill Haupt was sitting on a cross- 
ing on the Manning oil lease above 
Owlville. 

“They were pouring lead at some- 
thing on another hill about a quarter 
mile away,” recalls Bill. 

Bill, immobilized on a crossing, was 
something new. In other deer hunts 
he was pushing red brush, yelling 
and shaking snow out of the back of 
his neck. 

But the Doc said, “You'd better 
sit this one out, Bill . . . the old 
ticker...” So he sat. He remembered 
that on Sunday while he tried out 





STEVE SZALEWICZ is a member of 
the Pennsylvania Outdoor Writers Asso- 
ciation and for the past several years has 
written a regular outdoor column for 
the Oil City-Franklin-Clarion newspaper 
“The Derrick.” His writings have gained 
widespread recognition in northwestern 
Pennsylvania. 
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his new scope on familiar landmarks 
on the hills around Plumer, he told 
the Missus: “It just won’t be the 
same hunting from a seat on a cross- 
ing. I might as well quit if I can’t 
move around.” 

He was depressed. Even if the boys 
had something started a quarter mile 
away, there was little hope it could 
survive the fire to Bill’s crossing. But 
sitting had its compensations, even 
before “Tail End Charlie’ came 
along. 

Sometime during the night North- 
western Pennsylvania got a deer 
hunter’s snow. It held on to the barks 
of the big oaks. It “serifed” the 
undergrowth into a magic winter set- 
ting, sparkling in a low morning sun. 

If dreams come on a dog trot, 
“Charlie” did. 

“I saw him for some distance,’’ says 
Bill. ‘“‘He looked like he would slow 
up and stop to look around anytime. 
I had watched bucks before. 

“I waited until he got within 30 
paces. Then I drew a bead where his 


chest and neck meet. He ran about 
150 feet. When I came to him] 
thought I killed a young elk. I had 
never seen a deer so big. 

“For a time I wondered what to dy 
It took three of us to roll him ini 
my pickup, even with the tailgay 
down,” he said. 

This was the 22nd buck Bill Haupt 
had thrown into a pickup or cq 
trunk, The others were no problem, 
They weighed around the average, 
about 105 pounds hog dressed, 

But not “Charlie.” When Bill and 
his nephew hoisted “Charlie” to q 
steelyard, he hog dressed 215 pounds, 
By adding 21 per cent for his in. 
nards, they estimated that “Charlie” 
was 250 pounds of Whitetail befor 
he trotted into Bill’s dreams. 

At the shoulders “Charlie” stood 
41 inches. His rack, a ten point, was 
not record size, but nevertheless was 
a respectable 20 inches between 
beams, with points measuring over 
ten inches. 

There was no 


doubt 


about it. 
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“Charlie” was one of the heaviest 
pucks killed in Venango County in 
years and years . . . and maybe the 
iggest. 


In Plumer no one, except another 
jase pumper, could recall having 
gen a buck as big as “Tail End 
Charlie.” Plumer has seen its share 
of deer. Twenty years ago herds of 
3) to 40 were common in the. Cub- 
bon fields. 

Seems the pumper came upon Bill 
g he had “Charlie” laid out for the 
knife. Not meaning to belittle the 
pumper offered, 

“It's not him!” 

“It’s not who?” asked Haupt. 


“It's not the buck I saw,” answered 
the pumper. “The one I’m looking 
for is real big. He could be this here 
me’s father.” There’s always one 
bigger. If the pumper is telling the 
uth, he’s probably talking about 
“Old Chuck,” the legendary buck 
they are whispering about in the 
deer stands in Pithole and in the 
hunting shacks along the Allegheny 
River. 

They say it was “Old Chuck” who 
caused the excitement at the Penn- 
wil No. 1 refinery in Rouseville one 
night in September. The owl crew 
heard a pawing, scraping and bone 
rattling near one of the 100-foot high 
moke stacks. A couple bricks, eight 
feet off the ground were chipped. 
Fuzzy velvet was rubbed off on the 
mortar. And some think the stack no 
longer is plumb. They are blaming it 
al on “Old Chuck,” who comes 
down from the Bankson Farm to use 
the stack for a buck rub. 

And it is also whispered in these 
parts that “Old Chuck” is respon- 
sible for what happened on the Oleo- 
polis road last spring. One day the 
Complanter Township road main- 
tenance gang was all set to brush out 
a right-of-way leading to the Alle- 
gheny river fishing resort. Red Maple, 
young Aspen and Sassafras shoots 
were choking the road. The next 





morning the road way was clipped 
from the McFate Farm to Turner 
Hill, a distance of several miles. They 
say it was a “browse line” left by 
“Old Chuck” on a one-night gorging. 

And what about that fellow who 
looked out of his picture window on 
Cherry Run and saw his Delicious 
apple tree walking in the fog. "Iwas 
no tree but a huge deer. Before the 
startled man could count all the 
points on one antler, the deer dis- 
appeared into the fog. That must 
have been “Old Chuck.” 

Then there was that mysterious 
collapse of the bridge over Pine Creek 
in East Titusville last November. 
That definitely was “Old Chuck’s” 
doing. He went wading one night to 
escape a pack of stray dogs. He for- 
got about the close clearance. His 
rack got stuck in the bridge beams. 
He wrenched the span slightly off it’s 
abutment. The next morning the 
span splashed into the Creek. 

“Old Chuck” is getting to be quite 
a legend. Up in these parts of Penn- 
sylvania they are hoping he makes it 
until this season. He'll be a bigger 
buck now. And’ besides, the prospect 
of such a prize coming by will en- 
courage those who have been told to 
sit this one out on a crossing. 
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F YOU'VE ever wondered how the 

buck you just shot would compare 
with the record trophies that have 
been taken in the United States and 
Canada, here’s a method of numer- 
ically rating a set of whitetail antlers 
that is relatively simple, fair, and na- 
tionally recognized. 

This scoring system was developed 
by the Boone and Crockett Club 
New York, which is a group of sports- 
men interested in preserving the rec- 
ords of these trophies for posterity. 

The basic principle of the system 
involves arriving at a score that will 
describe a particular head without 
letting any one measurement, such as 
spread or number of points, com- 
pletely overshadow the rest. All ant- 
lered and horned animals are meas- 
ured by the same technique and the 
greatest bulk and symmetry typical of 
a species of game animal determines 
its degree of excellence. Thus a rack 
with 6 points on one side and 7 on 


Hal H. Harrison Photo. 


How Big That Deer? 


By James L. Artig 
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the other incurs a penalty equal j 
the length of the extra point, } 
keep enthusiastic hunters from ql, 
ing just anything a point, it wy 
determined that it must be at ley 
one inch long and its length must 
ceed the length of its base. To be of. 
cial, measurements cannot be mak 
sooner than 60 days after the anim 
is taken. This allows for nom 
shrinkage to. be complete and mak 
the measurement more fair, 


The actual measuring should 
made with a 14” steel tape. Begin 
ning at the tip of the main beam 
make a series of pencil dots, along 
the outside curve of the antler, each 
dot being the closest possible esti. 
mate of the center line of the beam, 
To have a line along which to mex 
ure, connect these dots with a ruled 
pencil line. Beginning at the tip 
again, lay the tape along the line 
shifting it as the antler curves. To 
simplify addition, make all measur. 
ments to the nearest 14”, thus \/” 
would be 2/8” or 34” would be 6/8", 


etc. 


Charts have been designed by the 
Boone and Crockett Club on which 
to enter and tabulate the measure 
ments of your whitetail, as they have 
been for all species of big game found 
on the North American Continent. A 
chart has been filled in with hypo 
thetical measurements and will be a: 
most self-explanatory. 





JAMES L. ARTIG of Mahtomedi, Mit 
nesota is a writer and artist. This artic 
is reprinted from the Minnesota “CON 
SERVATION VOLUNTEER,” offiil 
monthly magazine published by t& 
Minnesota Conservation Department. 
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OFFICIAL SCORING SYSTEM FOR NORTH AMERICAN SIG GAME TROPHIES 





Records of North American 
Big Game and North American 


Big Game Competition 


BOONE AND CROCKETT CLUB 


% Am. Museum of Natural History 
Central Park West at 79th Street 
New York 24, Néw York 
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WHITETAIL and COUES DEER 
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Circumference at Smallest Place between Third and 
Fourth Points or half way between Third Point and 


FINAL SCORE \{ 3 


Measuring 


First count the number of points 
on each antler and enter the num- 
ber of line (A) under Supplemen- 
lary Data. Now, measure the tip-to- 
tip spread as indicated by B on the 
diagram. Enter this figure on line 
(B) also under Supplementary data. 
The greatest spread is measured be- 





tween perpendiculars at right angles 
to the center line of the right angles 
to the center line of the skull at the 
widest place, whether it is across the 
main beams or the points. This fig- 
ure is entered under Supplementary 
Data, but on line (C). These three 
measurements indicate the general 
configuration of the head. 
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D is the greatest spread between 
the inside of the main beams and is 
measured in the same manner as C. 
Enter this in line (D) in the small 
space to the left of the chart. 

E is the total length of all abnor- 
mal points. These are any that are 
out of the normal pattern of the ant- 
lers as to shape or location. 

F is the length of the main beams. 
Measure them as described by using 
dots and lines and enter on line (F) 
under columns 2 and 3. Subtract the 
smaller of these figures from the 
larger and enter the difference in 
column 4 on the same line. 


Column 4 is the difference column 
and is to be filled in with the nu- 
merical difference between the figures 
on each line in columns 2 and 3. 
This is the penalty for non-symmetry. 
For example, when one main beam 
is longer than the other, the differ- 
ence is entered as a penalty in this 
column. In a case where there is a 
difference in the number of normal 
points on the two antlers, say one 
has seven and the other only six, the 
measurement for the extra seventh 
point on the other antler you would 
subtract zero from the measurement 
and enter the entire figure in col- 
umn 4. 


Now let’s go back to line (D). 
Take the figure from this line and 
compare it with the length of the 
longest main beam. If (D) is smaller 
than, or equal to, the length of the 
longest main beam, enter the figure 
for line (D) again under spread 
credit in column | on the same line. 
If (D) is larger, subtract the longest 
main beam measurement from it, 
and enter the difference in column 4, 
and a number equal to the length of 
the longest main beam in column | 
under spread credit. Thus the spread 
is partially controlled and _ short 
beamed heads with excessive spreads 
will not score higher than typically 
symmetrical heads. 


G-1-2-3-4-5-6-7, the measurem 
for the respective normal 
indicated on the diagram, are 
ured from the nearest edge of § 
main beam over the outer CUTVE fp 
the tip. , 

H-1-2-3-4 are the circumfereng 
the main beams at the points iy 
cated on the diagram. If the #m 
point is missing, take H-1 and Hay 
the smallest place between the | 
and the second point. If the 
point is missing, take H-4 atag 
half way between the third point ( 
the tip of the main beam. be 

When you have finished this, a 
up the totals for columns 1, 2, $4 
4, and enter these figures in the lin 
marked totals. Enter the figures 
columns 1, 2 and 3, again in ther 
respective spaces in the lower lef 
hand corner of the chart. Now add 
these up and enter this total in i 
place. Under this enter the figure 
from column 4 and subtract. The re. 
sult is your final score. 

In case you run into one of those 
racks that looks as if a stick of dyna 
mite went off in a cement mixer, 
you have what is called a non-typical 
trophy. The Boone and Crockett Club 
has made separate scoring charts for 
these, if you are interested. 

The new worlds record for white 
tail deer has a score of 18374, which 
was quite a spread indeed! And its 
a jolting fact that it was taken in 
Texas, a place that some of you 
might have heard of. Any trophy 
with a score over 165 is worthy of en- 
try in national competition with the 
Boone and Crockett Club. 

There is little doubt that a record 
even larger has already been taken 
and is hanging around forgotten on 
some cabin, or beer-joint wall. Come 
on fella’s, LOOK AROUND and lets 
see if we can’t get that record back 
where it belongs! 
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MINIATURE SKULL. of Chinese water deer would just cover the flat of your hand. The 
large canine teeth or tusks are found in only three other species of deer in the world. Tusks 


on this deer measured about one and three-eighths inches in length. 


Little Buck With Big Teeth 


By Robert G. Wingard 


URIOSITY led to the story of the 

little buck with the big teeth. 
Last winter a small package marked 
for wildlife management arrived at 
the Pennsylvania State University. In- 
side were two tiny deer jaws, about 
half the size of those of a whitetail. 
Specialist 3rd, Guy Doyle Eroh, U. S. 
Amy, stationed in Korea had read 
that deer could be aged by their teeth 
and had sent the jaws for aging. It 
was gratifying to know an interested 
hunter would go to the trouble of 
ending jaws halfway around the 
world just to learn the age of a deer. 
Unfortunately it was not possible to 
assign a definite age to the jaws since 
itwas obvious that these came from a 
special kind of deer. For a while these 
minature jaws had everyone puzzled. 





A little checking led us to believe 
that the jaws came from one of the 
small, unusual members of the deer 
family known to occur in Korea. 
Doyle proved to be not only an in- 
terested hunter, but an observant and 
cooperative one as well. Through let- 
ters and personal comments he will- 
ingly shared his observations and ex- 
perience concerning these deer of 
Korea. In order to solve the mystery 
of the little jaws he and his hunting 
buddies agreed to collect a specimen 
for the wildlife museum at Penn 
State. Upon arrival the skin and skull 
were examined and our belief was 
confirmed. This was the unique Chi- 
nese water deer of Korea. 

Although the skull shown in the 
photograph was from a buck, there 
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was no evidence of antlers. Unlike 
our whitetail neither sex of the water 
deer carries antlers. But the bucks are 
armed with long canine teeth or tusks 
in the upper jaw. Musk deer of the 
Himalayas, Indian Muntjac and Mit- 
chie’s tufted deer of Asia are the 
only other deer in the world with 
similar tusks. Chinese water deer are 
about two feet tall, with a coat simi- 
lar in color yet coarser than that of 
a whitetail. Live weight is about six- 
ty-five pounds while dressed weight 
averages forty-five to fifty pounds. 
The tiny hooves are about the size of 
your index finger. Instead of singles, 
twins or rarely triplets as with our 
deer, fawns of the water deer occur 
in “‘litters’’ of three to six or more. 
Their natural range is northeastern 
China and Korea. Normally water 
deer are found on the side ridges dur- 
ing the day, but they move to lower 
ground along the streams at night. 
Here they feed in the rice paddies 
and on other lush vegetation. Like 
the familiar crossings in our deer 
woods, water deer usually travel defi- 


nite paths to reach their fem 
areas. Korean people take adyan 
of the deer runs by erecting bay 
fences with snares set at strategic 
tions. Drives force the deer intg 
snares, or natural movement peu 
in capture of an occasional deer, Thy 
high degree of land utilization jg 
little space for wildlife habitat in th. 
Munsan-Ni area about tw 
miles north of Seoul, Korea, In thy 
part of Korea it appeared that wild. 
life was of almost no concern {6 the 
native people except as an added 
source of food. 

The American soldier seldom 
ses up the sport and recreation of 
hunting, even when stationed in fy. 
eign lands. GI’s in Korea were no & 
ception. Most of the wildlife was 
cated in the demilitarized zone ging 
this area was unoccupied and had th 
best cover. Deer were not plentiful, 
and they were difficult to locate afte 
having been disturbed. But the small 
water deer provided a lot of fun for 
hunters away from their favorite 
deer woods. 


rINY HOOVES of the Chinese water deer are about the size of your index finger, Th 


coat is slightly coarser than that of a whitetail. 
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LAND OF THE MORNING CALM yielded sport and shooting for these soldiers stationed 
there; left to right: Jerry Buckley of Hollywood, California; Guy Doyle Eroh, Berks County, 
Pennsylvania; and Hugh Tompkins of Jacksonville, Florida. They are shown with a Chinese 


water deer and a rabbit after a hunt in Korea. 


Most of the hunting was done with 
shotgun or carbine. Early morning 
hours proved best since tracking was 
possible in the heavy frost on ground 
vegetation. The small deer were built 
so close to the ground they knocked 
the frost off the undercover. In very 
dense cover, water deer would “sit 
tight” and allow the hunter to ap- 
oe within a few feet before 

unding away. Sometimes they had 
to be tramped out almost like rab- 
bits. After going fifty yards or more 
they would often sneak away into the 
underbrush. Much of the woody vege- 
lation was pine and scrubby oak on 
the ridges. In the lowlands, aban- 
doned rice paddies overgrown with 
weeds, rushes and grasses made good 
deer habitat. Speed and wariness of 
the deer made them elusive targets 
in this type country. 

The hunters occasionally found 
Water deer in groups of two or three, 
but most often they saw singles. The 

hunters were successful in tak- 


ing three of these unusual deer dur- 
ing their hunting activities in Korea. 
Foods found in the stomachs included 
woody browse, acorns, grass, buds and 
rice. These are much the same as the 
foods used by our whitetail. 

No hunting story would be com- 
plete without a comment on eating 
the game. Most of the venison was 
prepared by frying with bread or 
cracker crumbs much like veal. An 
improvised oven made from a twenty- 
five pound coffee can served as a 
roaster for the larger cuts. To take 
care of surplus venison a homemade 
cold cellar preserved the meat. Aside 
from providing a lot of fun during 
off-duty hours, the delicacy of venison 
was a supplement to GI rations. 

Chinese water deer will probably 
never be the object of many big game 
hunts. At least few Pennsylvanians 
will have the opportunity to hunt 
them. But their tiny size and unusual 
tusks mark them as oddities of the 
deer family. 













The Old Man A The Helm 


HE stars that make up the Big 

Dipper glistened white in the 
frosty morning hours; not twinkling 
like story-book stars, but with a 
steady, cold glare that was reflected 
off the frozen crystals on the dead 
blades of grass. The December air 
was sharp and clear without the 
slightest breeze to set the dead corn 
stalks rustling in the garden, and yet 
there was a slight rustle—a noise so 
light that only an experienced woods- 
man would notice it. On the far end 
of the garden, almost on the edge of 
the orchard, Ben Holcom noticed the 
four does frozen like marble 7 
ettes. Their ears gyrated slowly, 
ing to locate the source of the alia 
that had come from the back door 
when Ben opened it and stepped into 
the yard. Maybe the bail on the milk 


pail had rattled just enough to » 
tract their attention. 

Ben stood motionless. Somewher 
out there, he thought, there ought » 
be a buck—the old buck wi 
rocking chair rack who left the dar 
recesses of the swamp long eno 
on summer nights to eat along th 
edge of the alfalfa field. But dal that 
that crop was harvested, the dee 
came in closer to the buildings, 
clean up what Man had left to Waste 
in the garden. Or maybe it isn' 
waste, Ben thought. Maybe it’s just, 
kind of cultivation or fertilization, 
Corn won't grow without food,—why 
should deer? 

Far across the fields, way beyond 
the orchard, Ben saw the blinki 
of a flashlight,—one of the neighbors 
boys aa out to look over his y 
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ine before chores. Years ago the lad 
might have been Ben. It seemed a 
jong time back, but he could still 
hear the old alarm clock jarring the 
norning darkness with its brassy clat- 
yer—still hear his mother’s voice from 
the other room—“‘Ben”! She was al- 


tO at 

. ways awake whenever he left the 
where | house to look at traps, and always 
rit tp | the first question when he returned 


1 the | was “Any, luck, Ben?” 

dark | Yes, it was a long time back. 

ugh Ben had about a dozen traps 
the | placed around the farm; each set with 
‘tha | the grasping hope of an old prospec- 
dee | tor when he first sinks his shovel into 
s, | virgin territory. To most people, it 
wase | didn’t mean much, just a kid wasting 
isn; | time and energy. But to Ben, it was 
usta | an income,—maybe slight, but enough 
tion, | to see him through Christmas and 
-why supply his little 25-20 with powder 
~ | and new brass for reloading. It was a 
yond | kid's first feeling of real accomplish- 
king | ment—a business enterprise. 

Dor’s Of course the Old Man _ never 
looked down on a kid trapper. Nope, 
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the Old Man was never too busy to 
remember the time he was a kid 
faced with the almost unsurmount- 
able task of reaping a fur harvest. He 
was always willing to answer Ben’s 
questions, help him make his fish oils 
and scents during the summer 
months, and prepare his traps long 
before the season opened. But the 
Old Man had funny ideas too—ideas 
about not putting traps in a few 
choice positions a week before the 
season opened, and ideas about not 
setting them in the skunk dens. Ben 
had to be real cautious about his 
trapline; in fact he had it split in 
half. One half the Old Man helped 
him set and the other half he fad 
put out himself, setting them in the 
skunk holes most likely to produce. 
This was the part of the line that 
Ben always examined before he 
reached the Old Man’s shack up on 
the hill. 

It had been a rather warm night, 
just the kind of a night that gives the 
skunks, rabbits and muskrats a good 
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run before winter sets in, and Ben 
felt certain that he’d collect some 
pelts that morning. 

He started out by looking at the 
traps set in the big swamp over on 
Chapman's farm. On one side of the 
swamp was a pasture lot, bare now 
except for the large flat stones, and 
on the other side was a field of corn 
still waiting to be picked and husked. 
The corn was alive with rabbits and 
Ben and the Old Man had collected 
a few of them the previous Saturday. 
It was the Old Man who had pointed 
out the overturned stones and the 
small holes in the earth where he 
said that skunks had been digging for 
grubs. So the following day, Ben 
pulled some of his unproductive traps 
and placed them in the swamp, not 
along the little runs and pathways 
you always see in such places, but 
smack dab in the doorway of the 
fresh looking holes. That’s where the 
skunks were. 

The first trap was placed under an 
old wild-cherry stump in a tangled 
growth of thumb-sized saplings inter- 
twined with bittersweet. Ben pushed 
his way through the brush, and just 
as sure as thunder, the ground was 
all dug up and there was a big skunk 
with the trap drag and chain twisted 
up in a mess of dead vine, leaves and 
twigs. 

It isn’t exactly what you might 
term a pleasant job, crawling through 
thick brush and trying to dispatch a 
skunk that already has his temper 
riled up and there is hardly room 
enough to get in a good lick with the 
club. But Ben made it. He worked 
his way right up close and the second 
the skunk’s tail went straight up, he 
closed his eyes and swung the club. 
The next time he breathed, the 
sweet, musky odor weighted down on 
him like a wool blanket in six feet 
of water. Ben always took three or 
four good deep breaths at a time like 
that to get his lungs fairly well satur- 
ated, and afterwards he couldn't 
smell a dozen skunks. 


Ben reset the trap and went 
whistling as he swung the skunk bad 
and forth by the tail. It was a» 
pelt; almost all black with jug, 
trace of a white spot on its head, y 
he thought, the Old Man had beg, 
right about there being skunks in ty 
vicinity, but his ideas of making din. 
hole sets and cubby-hole sets was qj 
wet. 

The next trap held a live rabbi 
and since there was little sense in |e 
ting it go, Ben wrung its neck and 
dressed it right there, throwing th 
entrails down the hole as skunk bait 
His third trap was empty and the 
fourth held a buitcdonan rabbit—prob. 
ably by another skunk or ’ 

But one skunk for four traps wasn't q 
bad average. 


Ben reached the Old Man's shack 
just at the time when he could se 
without the flashlight. The hot, pun. 
gent odor of boiling coffee seeped 
through the cracks around the door, 
and as Ben thumped his knuckle 
against the weathered wood, the Old 
Man’s voice sounded from within, 

“Come on in, an’ leave the skunk 
out there.” 

Ben poked his head inside. “Howd 
you know I had a skunk?” 

“Anybody who don’t know it ha 
got to hold their breath a long time 
before you reach them!” 

Ben kind of grinned and sidleéd 
across the room to the broken-down 
table where the Old Timer was 
ing the coffee. A stack of sourdough 
buckwheats leaned precariously 
one side over the platter of warmet 
up squirrel, but the Old Man slapped 
another pair of pancakes on top afd 
on the opposite side a bit so a 
balance them. 

“Nice skunk?” 

“Number one,—about the biggest! 
ever caught.” 

“Good.” 

They broke the squirrel in half and 
Ben noticed how the Old Man pulled 
the meat off the bones with his fork, 
wrapping it up with pieces of pair 
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_ The sour tinge of buckwheat 
jeentuated the squirrel flavor and 
hs jaw bones kind of swelled and 
puckered under the grey stubble of 
heard 


“How come,’ Ben said as he 
yorked the shreds of meat off a hind- 

“how come you never seem to 
have any shot in the meat?” 

Ben knew the answer long before 
he asked the question, but the Old 
Man took a special pride in his shoot- 
ing and he was always pleased when 
ymeone raised a question that gave 
him a chance to expound certain 
theories and ideas on sportsmanship. 

“Well, I’ll tell you Ben, when I go 
hunting just to relax, to hear the 
dogs run and to see the grouse or 
ringnecks flush out of their cover, I 
don’t really care whether I kill a lot 
of game or not. I’m just out to enjoy 
the outdoors. Course, I'll kill a rab- 
bit or bird if I can get in a good, 
clean shot with the shotgun, an’ by 
dean, I mean a shot that doesn’t 
leave a cripple an’ at the same time 


doesn’t blow the game all apart. But 
now when I'm after meat, table meat 
like this here squirrel, I won't take 
nuthin’ but a head shot with a rifle. 
When my Dad was alive he didn’t 
even allow us boys out with anything 
‘ceptin’ a rifle, an’ we didn’t dare 
bring in any game that wasn’t head- 
shot either or else we didn’t get 
to go huntin’ again until after we 
could prove to Dad on a target that 
we could hit a squirrel’s head five 
out of five. An’ we was usin’ muzzle 
loaders with black powder an’ a 
round ball, too. Dad didn’t have any 
money to waste an’ he said we didn’t 
have any meat to waste either. He 
made us learn how to shoot before 
we ever went in the woods, and if we 
relaxed a bit, we'd have to learn all 
over again. Yes, Dad was right par- 
ticular what kind of meat went on 
our table! And he was right particu- 
lar about it bein’ wasted—either on 
the table or in the field.” 


The way the Old Man pointed his 
fork, Ben thought he had a lot more 
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to say, but he clammed up while he 
drank his coffee and then the two of 
them left the cabin to check the rest 
of Ben's traps, the ones the Old Man 
knew about. 

When the Old Man helped Ben 
put out traps, he followed broken- 
down stone walls, ditches that led to 
drain pipes under old dirt roads, or 
sometimes maybe a barbed wire fence 
around a pasture lot. He could take 
one look at a field and tell whether a 
skunk was working it over, or 
whether a coon had been nosing 
around in the soft mud by the drain 
pipe. And after snowfall, he’d take 
Ben into a thick hemlock blow-down 
or where lumbermen had left a lot 
of old tree tops. That was good rab- 
bit and bird cover—and as the tracks 
in the snow attested—that’s where the 
weasels went looking for food. 

But it was kind of monotonous, 
Ben thought, to be looking over traps 
and not catching anything. It was a 
lot like drowning worms at the old 
bullhead pond with nothing more 
than a mud-colored snapping turtle 
to show for a day’s work. Trap after 
trap it seemed they looked over with- 
out any luck, and the Old Man 
seemed to spoil the real fun of trap- 
ping by not going any closer to the 
set than was necessary. Ben always 
liked to get right up close; study the 
dirt over the trap and make sure 
some furbearer hadn’t walked over it 
during the night. But not the Old 
Man. He always approached from the 
same direction; walked within thirty 
or forty steps of the trap, and then 
backed away to the main trap route 
again. 

On the fifth trap they picked up 
another skunk. It wasn’t as nice a fur 
as the first one, but still worth a 
couple dollars. Ben took care of the 
animal and under the tutoring advice 
of the Old Man carefully reset the 
trap. 

“You'll get another skunk in that 
set afore the week is out,” he said. 
“And like as not, there might be a 
whole bunch of them in this locality.” 
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Ben didn’t think another 
would come around the Way 
ground was all torn up and smelly 
and he told the Old Man g0, 

The Old Man critically supy 
the set. “Now, Ben,” he said, “Wh 
you was a skunk and came mogeyy 
by here an’ see where some othe 
skunk had torn up the ground 
wouldn't it kind of make you wonde 
what he had been doing? Wouldy; 
you be just curious enough to m 
ander over here for a look-see?” 


“Well, maybe,” Ben admitted, 

“You would. No question aboy 
= 

As Ben had _ strongly _ suspected 
from the start, the other three 
were empty,—not even so much a; 
rabbit’s hair, and it was a matter of 
simple arithmetic to conclude thy 
four traps set in holes were one whak 
of a lot more productive than ej 
traps set out across open fi¢ 
around old buildings, or rusted sluice 
pipes. Sometime in the near futur, 
he'd pull up this line and move it 
into the hedges where skunks wer 
plentiful and easy to catch. 


Back at the Old Man’s cabin, Ben 
picked up his first skunk and the 
rabbit. 

“That’s a nice pelt you got ther, 
Ben. An’ a nice rabbit too.” 

It gave Ben kind of a smug atti 
tude when the Old Man mentioned 
the rabbit. “Yeah, I got this: skunk 
and rabbit and one other rabbit that 
was half-eaten all in four traps,” he 
said. “Of course, I didn’t set the traps 
out in the open. I put them right m 
the holes.”’ 

“It’s agin’ the law Ben.” The Old 
Man filled the bowl of his corn 
pipe and mashed the tobacco down 
with the calloused ball of his thumb 
Ben sensed a lecture coming and 
with the toe of his boot sought oul 
a rotted stump to poke at. “It's no 
only agin the law they make at Hat 
risburg, Ben, but it’s agin’ the lawal 
conservation an’ sportsmanship.” Ht 
let the words sink in slowly while hi 
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peavy thumb nail dug at the tip of 
;kitchen match. 

“T'ye gotta get furs,” Ben said. 
qve got to get Mom something real 
sice for Christmas an’ still have a few 
jollars left over.” 

“You'll make it lad. But make it 
dean. Those two rabbits you trapped 
his mornin’ are just two less rabbits 
or old Tip to run next Saturday. An’ 
m top of that they ain’t fittin’ to eat 
iter they've been fevered up in a 
map all night, even if the one in 
yur hand wasn’t stunk up by bein’ 
arried alongside a skunk.” 

It was true, Ben thought. The rab- 
bit in his hand was worthless for eat- 


ing. 

"The Old Man pointed his pipe 
gem at Ben, and for a minute Ben 
thought his eyes were a bit watery,— 
ike he had been standing out in the 
wind all day. “You won't average any 
more skunks by putting your — 
in holes, Ben. Right now you will, 
but it will never make a trapper out 
of you, nor a real woodsman. Your 
Dad, Ben, was a trapper an’ hunter 
that could have outshown the best 
Indian that ever walked in this val- 
ky. He could read sign as easy as you 
at your breakfast; he was a natural. 
but your Dad studied the woods— 
and the streams an’ all that was in 
them. He knew every deer an’ b’ar 
a rabbit for mil around by its 
frst name, an’ he never once—never 
mce shot a piece of game he didn’t 
we on the t: or did he ever set 


a trap in a den hole where he might 
get a rabbit. 

“You never saw your Dad, Ben but 
I've got a lot of recollections of him, 


—all of ’em good.” 
After all the years, Ben had never 
forgotten those few sentences. It 


wasn’t really the rabbits the Old Man 
had been worried about that morn- 
ing. There were lots of them. It was 
the idea of getting a kid started out 
right; teaching him the value of con- 
servation and sportsmanship. Ben re- 
called how he had gone back to the 
hedge row that long-ago morning and 
pulled the traps from the dens—a 
little bit ashamed at himself for try- 
ing to put one over on the Old Man. 

There were other memories of that 
morning—memories that make a man 
sit back in his chair and laugh— 
memories of stripping off his clothes 
in a cold out-building and washing 
down with old yellow, bar soap and 
a bucket of hot water and then 
changing into clean clothes before 
Mom would let him in the house 
again. 

Yes, those were the days. And as 
Ben Holcom watched the flashlight 
on the far side of the field blinking 
its way in the early morning dark- 
ness, he wondered if there wasn’t an- 
other lad having the same experi- 
ences he had enjoyed years ago. May- 
be it wouldn’t be too bad an idea to 
meet the kid over by the hedge some 
morning—just accidental like—and 
then play the part of the Old Man! 





NEW NATURAL RESOURCES DIRECTORY AVAILABLE 


The 1956 conservation director of “Organizations and Officials Concerned 





with the Protection of Wildlife and Other Natural Resources,” is now avail- 
able from the National Wildlife Federation at 40 cents a copy. Included in 
the expanded coverage of this new issue are the public agencies and officials 
of national, State, and territorial governments of the United States, as well as 
those of other nations in North and South America. Most of the non-govern- 
ment organizations within the United States which have a national or state- 
wide scope of interest also are included. 

Requests should be sent to the Federation offices at 232 Carroll Street, 
N. W., Washington 12, D. C. A 25 per cent discount is granted on orders for 
or more copies. 
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ROM a biological point of view 

there is no such thing as the 
“Mammals of Pennsylvania.’” Ever 
ge a caucus Of Pennsylvania wood- 
ducks, or a Blair county skunk turn 
up his mose at a Dauphin County 
dunk? The state exists only in the 
mind of politically conscious man 
and, while of paramount importance 
io him, has no existence in the world 
of nature. Most assuredly there are 
mammals in Pennsylvania, some 70 
currently recognized species. They 
show up with perplexing regularity 
in lettuce patch and pantry. We see 
gme of them down the barrel of a 
shotgun in November and a rifle in 
December. Country boys annually 
harvest the muskrat marshes and city 
children offer hundreds of pounds 
of roasted peanuts to paunchy park 
quirrels. But a surprisingly large 
population of assorted mice, shrews, 
rats, bats, moles, weasels, etc., lives 
and dies within the borders of our 
state, usually unnoticed. 

It is pure coincidence that a por- 
tion of the geographical range of 
these animals happens to fall within 
the state limits. Certainly it is a mat- 
tr of no concern to the beasts in- 
volved. However, these various ani- 
mals are not scattered at random 
throughout the land, but are found 
to be members of discreet natural 
communities. These may be extremely 
circumscribed in the case of the 
aquatic muskrat or the tree-dwelling 
squirrel, or more loosely defined in 
sich mammals as the short-tailed 
shrew or the common _ cottontail. 
These habitats, in turn, are regulated 
by broader environmental conditions, 
climate, topography, latitude. One 
species may inhabit an area covering 
Many states, or even countries, while 
another may have a range totaling 
only a few square miles. The extent 
of the geographical range of a species 
depends upon many factors, physical 
% well as biological, but never po- 
litical (with the obvious exception of 
ome animals introduced by or de- 


pendent upon man). Pennsylvania 
has over 45,300 sq. miles of plateau 
and tidal marsh, mountain top and 
river bottom, forest and grasslands, 
each of which contain mammalian 
habitats peculiar to themselves. State 
lines cut them all in a fashion per- 
haps politically astute, but biologic- 
ally indefensible. (This can be very 
frustarating, at times, to the field bi- 
ologist who for various reasons is 
forced to limit his investigations to 
a given area while his charges non- 
chalantly wander into a neighboring 
state). 

If we were to draw up a list of the 
mammals of the state we would be 
faced with several considerations. 
Should we include the domestic 
animals or restrict ourselves to the 
wild ones? If wild, should we include 
the Norway rat, for instance? An 
accidental introduction, this most un- 
welcome mammal has lived in Penn- 
sylvania for over two hundred years, 
but has not succeeded in establishing 
itself successfully, away from the en- 
virons of man. He who has ever 
cornered one in a chicken coop, how- 
ever, knows how “wild” a beast it 
may be! The black rat and the house 
mouse, the thirteen-lined ground 
squirrel and the San Juan rabbit are 
other exotic species introduced by 
man. The mammoth, the sabre- 
toothed “tiger,” the musk ox, tapir 
and peccary were true members of 
the “mammals of Pennsylvania,” 
though extinct long before the days 
of the white man. Shall we strike 


liner. 


JOHN GUILDAY, author of this ar- 
ticle, is the Assistant Curator of Mam- 
mals, Carnegie Museum, Pittsburgh. He 
writes: “The historical aspect of our wild- 
life is as interesting as it is long. We are 
concerned here with the briefest sketch 
of its changes through time. Although 
only mammals are discussed (and those 
far from completely), every other type 
of organism in the state went through 
a similar historical development—all part 
of our rich Keystone State heritage. 
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these long extinct forms from the list? 
What then of the buffalo, the moun- 
tain lion or the pine marten, animals 
that are intimately caught up in our 
folklore and form a part of our rich 
frontier heritage? Plainly the mam- 
mals of Pennsylvania form a hetero- 
geneous assembly. Their ranks are 
constantly changing, with the _pass- 
age of time, with climatic change, 
interspecific struggles, with changes 
wrought by man. 

Throughout the evolutionary his- 
tory of mammals, Pennsylvania was 
elevated above the sea, presumably 
inhabited by an unbroken procession 
of fossil mammals from the latter 
days of the dinosaurs to the present. 
Except for the last of this record it 
is a complete blank, as far as the area 
we now call Pennsylvania is con- 
cerned. The animals left no traces 
behind them in the form of fossilized 
bones or teeth. Fossilization requires 
a unique set of circumstances and is 
a relatively rare occurrence. During 
the millions of years through which 
the mammals evolved, the land now 
Pennsylvania, was being exposed to 
the erosive action of rain and drain- 
ing surface streams, such as is the 
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case today, and its surface was 
being washed into the seas. (We gq 
see this going on at a greatly » 
celerated rate, thanks to the plow, jy 
the Mississippi River drainage basip 
Bones of mammals which died jy 
such an area would lie exposed 
the elements and be speedily & 
stroyed. They would have no chang 
of being buried in accumulating ge4j 
ments of muds or sands and thy 
preserved (sediments such as those of 
the Mississippi Delta or of the Grey 
Lakes of today). Traces of early fog 
mammals do occur in other eastem 
states, where rockbeds of the cortey 
age were formed. Most of these seqj. 
ments were laid down in tidal esty. 
aries or bays, from muds and sang 
transported by rivers flowing off the 
land. Scraps of fossil rhinocerg 
entelodonts (giant pigs), tapirs, horses 
and manatees have been picked 
in New Jersey. These animals mp 
doubtedly occurred in Pennsylvania 
as well. But for the fuller picture of 
early mammalian evolution one mist 
turn to such areas as our westem 
states, where great exposures of rocks 
occur of the proper age to contain 
the successive stages in the develop 
ment of the mammals. 

The earliest fossil evidence of mam- 
mals in Pennsylvania dates from the 
Pleistocene Ice Age (c. 1,000,000 
10,000,000 years ago). This last divi 
sion of geologic time shades imper 
ceptibly into the present. It wasa 
period of extreme climatic fluctue 
tion during which four successive ite 
sheets covered Canada and the north 
ern United States (as well as the 
northern regions of the Old World), 
Between these ice advances occurred 
interglacial periods, thousands d 
years in length, during which the 
climate was as warm or warmer that 
at present. These alternating periots 
of heat and cold sounded the death 
knell for many species of mammak 
which had become too set in theit 
ways, 
adapted to a particular way of lilt 
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» change with the rapidly changing 
environment. Many became extinct. 
Others died out in the north but per- 
ited in the south, and in time, re- 
geupied areas made liveable again 
with the retreat of the ice-fronts and 
ihe warming up of the land. With 
ach climatic swing, as old environ- 
ments were wiped out and new ones 
geated, faunas changed rapidly. The 
Pleistocene, although the shortest of 
the past geological eras, is one of the 
most complex to unravel historically. 
Climatic changes and faunal shifts 
that took millions of years in earlier 
eras were speeded up both in inten- 
sity and in time. A crude analogy 
would be playing a 33 1/3 record at 
78 RPM. As a result, some of the 
dider geological periods are better 
known to us in certain respects than 
is the Pleistocene which, geologically 
peaking, was only yesterday. 

As these continental glaciers ad- 
vanced from the north they swept 
the land before them free of life. 
Only a small portion of our state was 
actually covered by ice, judging from 
geological evidence, but the entire 
sate must have had a_ tundra-like 
dimate at the coldest stages. Southern 
plants and animals disappeared and 
animals adapted to colder conditions 
roamed the state. Along our present 
rivers, in gravel deposits which repre- 
ent outwash from the _ melting 
glaciers of the Ice Age, and in caves 
throughout the state, remains of such 
polar forms as the musk ox, the cari- 
bou, the northern lemming mouse, 
the cony, the wolverine, a giant 
moose, and the woolly mammoth have 
been found. As climatic cycles re- 
versed, barren grounds disappeared, 
forests of spruce and fir sprang up 
to be replaced by more familiar 
broad-leafed species as climates con- 
tinued to temper. During these con- 
genial times and land became re- 
populated by ‘invasions’ of faunas 
from the south. Cave deposits in the 
state have yielded a variety of animal 
remains of these times; some are com- 


pletely extinct and bizarre. The re- 
mains of 35 tapirs and over 25 cave 
bears were found in a cave in Mont- 
gomery County during the last cen- 
tury. Bones of the mastodon, fossil 
horses, ground sloths, cave bears, 
sabre-toothed “tigers,” tapirs, pec- 
caries, round-tailed muskrats, fossil 
skunks, coyotes, badgers, pocket 
gophers, extinct deer, dire wolves, as 
well as most of our more familiar 
mammals have been found in Penn- 
sylvania caves. We cannot be certain 
that all of these mammals were actu- 
ally contemporaneous during any one 
stage of the Pleistocene. No large 
groups of fossil mammal bones have 
as yet been found in our state which 
could be definitely correlated with 
any one particular substage of the 
Ice Age. The Pleistocene was a time 
of extinction all over the northern 
world and at its close the mammal 
fauna was essentially that which the 
first white explorers found. 

In addition to our modern mam- 
mals, several now extinct species sur- 
vived the last advances of the con- 
tinental glaciers, but eventually suc- 
cumbed and did not persist long 
after the ice recession. Remains of 
the mastodon, the giant beaver, an 
extinct moose, the musk ox as well 
the modern deer, elk, beaver, black 
bear have been found in the muck 
of bog deposits occurring on top of, 
and hence younger than, gravels laid 
down by the retreat of the last major 
glaciation, the Wisconsin. 

About this time (let’s say 10,000 
years ago) two brand new mammals 
appeared upon the Pennsylvania 
scene, immigrants from the West, 
man and his dog. There is definite 
evidence, although not as yet in Penn- 
sylvania, that these first groups of 
early Indians, who hunted with spear 
and spear-thrower, were contempo- 
raneous with such mammals as the 
mammoth, and may have hastened 
their final extinction. The character- 
istic ‘fluted’ spearpoints of these 
early people, quite unlike the arrow- 
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heads of the later Indians, have been 
found sparingly throughout the state. 

At the time of the first European 
contact the land of Pennsylvania was 
forested from border to border, a sea 
of trees broken here and there by 
natural glades, an occasional beaver 
meadow, a burned-over area or a 
swamp. The rivers afforded the easiest 
routes into the heart of this vast forest 
world and were used as natural high- 
ways by the Indians and probably by 
such animals as buffalo. The total 
mammal fauna at this time, with 
minor exceptions, is familiar to most 
of us. Deer and bear were common 
everywhere and furnished the chief 
source of meat for the Indians. Elk 
congregated in the river valleys dur- 
ing the summer months to graze on 
tender water plants, or scattered in 
smaller bands into the hill country 
in the winter. The elk, judging by 
historical account, was a rare animal 
east of the mountains in southeastern 
Pennsylvania. Scattered bands _ of 
buffalo occurred in the mountain 
glades and the river valleys of the 
mountain sections. Greater numbers 
roamed the lake area of northwestern 
Pennsylvania. (Game trails, both of 
elk and buffalo, are still in use 
today, as modern highways, in some 
sections of the state.) Squirrel could 
be reckoned in millions. Pine martens 
flourished in the highlands. Fisher 
were widespread but probably never 
really common. Timber wolves were 
present in great numbers. Mountain 
lion and bobcat were widely dis- 
tributed. The Canada lynx was a 
rarer animal, probably restricted to 
the northern and mountain sections. 
Coons were everywhere. The presence 
of the moose or the wolverine, other 
than as occasional wanderers from the 
north, was doubtful during this 
period. (There is good fossil evidence 
of both these animals in the state, 
dating from the Pleistocene, how- 
ever.) Cottontail rabbits were not as 
common in that forest world as they 
are today. Their remains are only 
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rarely found in bone collections mag 
from Indian refuse pits. Snowshe 
hares were common over large arey 
where they are extinct today. Beave 
and otter were found along 
river and stream. The beaver’s chisel. 
like incisors were highly prized by 
the red man for cutting or scraping 
tools. The opossum, on the othe 
hand, was absent, except, possibly in 
the extreme southeast. The red fox, 
so common today, was apparently 
absent as well. Gray fox was abuné- 
ant and its bones are a common find 
in collections of bones made in In 
dian village sites. It is possible tha 
the red fox did occur in the extreme 
northern section of the state, as its 
bones have turned up in prehistoric 
sites in New York and_ southem 
Canada. These two foxes, red and 
gray, had distributions quite different 
from their present day ranges. The 
prehistoric ranges of these animal 
are being worked out by records a 
cumulating from archeological site 
in the state. Along the Upper Qhio 
Valley the rice-rat flourished in I 
dian clearings and its bones occu 
regularly in such sites. It has sine 
become extinct in Pennsylvania. 


For several thousands of yeals 
things remained essentially the saimé, 
as far as the mammalian fauna Ws 
concerned. The Indian made lif 
impression on this primeval pictut 
He was a part of it. (In other ares 
of North America, Central Mexico 
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fot example, the Indian not only con- 

yered his environment but ruined 

with shortsighted agricultural 
methods quite as efficiently as we have 
done in some areas today.) The few 
indian clearings and cornfields and 
the comparatively slight hunting pres- 
wre exerted upon the game herds 
had no lasting effect upon the face of 
nature. 

Upon the arrival of the European, 
the mammal fauna of Pennsylvania 
wiered a devastating blow from 
which it emerged entirely changed 
in character. With gun and plow, ax 
and firebrand, the land received a 
blow that produced changes as drastic 
md indelible as those wrought by 
the continental glaciers of a bygone 
aa, In rapid succession the buffalo, 
dk, mountain lion, wolf, fisher and 
pine marten disappeared from the 
sate. Those species not actually ex- 
irminated were profoundly affected 
by changes in the environment. The 
forest vanished, sooner in the eastern 
pert of the state than in the moun- 
ain country. The axe rang from the 
Delaware to the Ohio. Setting the 
woods on fire was standard practice. 
With the shielding shade of the forest 
gone, as well as the tempering effects 
of transpiration from the millions of 


forest leaves, the sun was able to blaze 
deep into the land. Water levels 
dropped. The land began to die. 
Those rains which did soak to thirsty 
roots were pulled back into the 
atmosphere due to the accelerated 
rate of evaporation. Temperatures 
varied widely and with more rapidity. 
Nothing to stop the wind, no cover 
to turn back the sun or to slow the 
runoff of the rains. The plow laid the 
land open to erosion. Parts of Penn- 
sylvania were cleared and planted in 
the 1600’s and are still under culti- 
vation today. By the time of the Civil 
War vast areas had been logged clean. 
The turn of the century saw Penn's 
woods at its lowest ebb. Since then 
the forest has, in some measure, re- 
turned. Areas that have proved un- 
suitable for agriculture have since 
been allowed to return to timber. 
One or two small tracts are still in 
virgin timber. 

These drastic events necessitated 
adjustments by the animals that were 
adapted to the original forest. For 
example, it is obvious that if a forest 
is removed so are such tree dwellers 
as squirrels. They either die or find 
a new forest. If a marsh dries up, a 
muskrat starts hiking. If a stream 
stops flowing, or is polluted, the chain 
of living things whose lives revolve 
about that stream dies out. Most of 
the forest species declined in num- 
bers. Their ranges shrank with the 
forests. The beaver was among the 
first to go. Its specialized habits made 
it a sitting duck for the trapper. This, 
coupled with the great demand for 
its pelt, wiped it out. Buffalo, elk, 
bear and deer were meat, free for the 
taking. The larger predators, moun- 
tain lion and timber wolf, although 
heavily trapped for bounty, began to 
decline primarily as the deer, their 
chief food, became low in number. 
This predator-prey relationship also 
hastened the extinction of the pine 
marten, who preyed extensively on 
the hordes of squirrel. Both the mar- 
ten and the fisher, however, were fur- 
bearers of the first rank, very easy to 
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trap, and could not long survive as 
trapping pressure increased and suit- 
able forest habitat decreased. 

Other mammals were actually bene- 
fited by the removal of the original 
forest. Animals that heretofore had 
been restricted to scattered glades and 
meadows now blossomed forth. The 
common cottontail increased at the 
expense of the mountain cottontail 
and the snowshoe hare. Meadow 
mice, skunks, woodchucks,  chip- 
munks, increased. The opossum now 
spread north into Pennsylvania. As 
Samuel N. Rhoads so aptly put it, 
“The grinning opossum sneaks up 
the south slope as the last snowshoe 
hare hops down the northern one.” 
The prairie deer-mouse moved east- 
ward into the state, primarily as a 
result of modern highway construc- 
tion which has created large areas of 
prairie-like road berm which these 
prolific little mice have utilized in 
their eastward colonization. Strangely 
enough the rice-rat disappeared com- 
pletely from Western Pennsylvania 
and now ascends the Ohio Valley no 
further than Kentucky. As late as 
1947 a new mammal was added to 
the roster—the spotted skunk, now 
reported from Fulton and Bedford 
counties. Horses, cattle and sheep ap- 
peared, to replace the buffalo and elk 
of an earlier day. The black rat ar- 
rived with the early colonists, to 
flourish for a time in warehouse and 
farmyard until replaced by its larger 
cousin, the Norway rat. The latter 
spread from northern Asia to Europe 
and eventually reached our shores 
about the time of the American 
Revolution. Since that time it has 
spread at the expense of the black rat 
which is now extinct in Pennsylvania, 
The common house mouse is another 
old-world hitch hiker we could well 
do without. A colony of thirteen- 
lined ground squirrels has persisted 
for over fifty years near Polk, a re- 





sult of the release of captive animak, 
This little squirrel is native to the 
open prairie far to the west of our 
state. 


The last stage of the faunal history 
of Pennsylvania is a steadily brighten. 
ing one. Intelligent, enlightened 
methods of game management and 
land utilization have made great 
strides in repairing the damage of 
reckless exploitation. Agricultural 
practices which build, rather than ex 
ploit and destroy, have been put into 
use. This maturing policy of land 
and wildlife management has re 
sulted in the return of Pennsylvania's 
woodlands to a healthy equilibrium 
between wildlife and man. The forest 
is returning, not in the primeval 
sense, but in a manner which will 
provide the utmost in utilization and 
enjoyment, while at the same time 
enabling us to pass along to our chil: 
dren a land a little greener and a 
little richer for our having been 
there. Deer, bear, elk, beaver have te 
turned; some animals are gone; new 
ones have taken their places. Hunt 
ing, trapping and fishing are big 
business in this state. Pennsylvania 
can proudly reclaim its birthright- 
Penn’s Sylvania. 
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By Jock Whitaker 


HE sportsman who plucks or 

skins his kill and discards the 
plumage or pelt is often, unknow- 
ingly, wasting the bonus from his 
days hunt. He knows the correct 
choke and shell load to use, and 
strives to prevent the loss of cripples, 
yet he disregards the valuable fly ty- 
ing material in which nature cloaks 
certain game and which can be uti- 
lized by fly tiers to dress the fly fish- 
emen’s flies. 

For it’s a fact, many of our Com- 
monwealth’s native birds and animals 
wupply fly tiers with the basic feath- 
ers and furs necessary to create flies 
for fishing. ~ 

For example, the feathers from 


Pennsylvania's most highly plumaged > 


duck, the streamside inhabiting wood 
duck drake, are most valuable to fly 
ties. And yet, many of our duck 
hunters, who incidentally also are 
fshermen, are unaware of this fact. 
In addition to the wood duck, the 
drake of the green wing teal, mal- 
lard, evan blue wing teal, bald- 
pate, hooded merganser, black duck, 


canvas-back, scaup and redhead are 
also a valuable source of flank feath- 
ers for trout fly wings. These are the 
fine-barred feathers under the wings 
and .from the sides of the duck. 

Another excellent source of fly 
wing material from the above listed 
species, as well as the common fresh 
water coot, are the secondaries or 
flight quills and the primary or 
pointer quills of the wings, and the 
small breast feathers. However, since 
the feathers must be matched, the 
tier should be given both wings. In 
addition to fly wing material, the 
shoulder feathers of the above listed 
species are used for wet fly and 
nymph construction. 

Our most heavily gunned upland 
game bird, the ringneck pheasant, 
contributes feather fly bodies from 
his large tail feathers and our official 
state game bird, the ruffed grouse, 
supplies small but ideal grayish- 
brown mottled feathers. The tail 
feathers of the woodcock and the 
feathers of the crow are -also used. 
These are only a few of the various 
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sources of fly hackle. But they are 
an excellent source at this season of 
year since the birds are in full feather 
during the fall hunting season. 

Some of the common game animals 
that supply the pelt for the dubbed 
fur bodies of artificial flies are: rac- 
coon; rabbit; varying hare; red, gray 
and fox squirrel; red and gray fox; 
beaver; skunk and muskrat. Here 
again nature cooperates by furnish- 
ing the pelt at its prime. For ex- 
ample, the pelt of the hare, which is 
commonly called the snowshoe rab- 
bit, is not only prime during the 
hunting season, but also ideal for 
dyeing because of its pure white 
color. 

Turkeys, porcupines and _ large 
geese supply the quills for quill bod- 
ied flies, while the hair from our 
whitetail deer produces the material 
for deer hair bodies and_ bucktail 
streamers. Even the outcast skunk 
contributes his share since the tail, 
because of the glossy black and white 
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fur, is often used rather than dee 
tails in streamers. 

To the large percentage of hunt, 
who also are anglers, the thought g 
landing fish on flies created fron 
their game bag is most appealing }, 
is also good conservation. Why 
sportsman won't swell with prit 
when he confides to an admiring {¢, 
low angler along a trout stream thy 
he gathered his fly hackle with hj 
gun the previous hunting season, 

So as a sportsman, with the pr 
vention of wildlife waste uppermoy 
in your mind, pledge yourself to leam 
the various game birds and gam 
animals whose plumage or pelt is of 
value in the tying of artificial flies 
Practice good conservation by obtaip. 
ing a complete list, with local varia 
tions, from your local fly tiers. Ther 
the next time you return from a sue 
cessful hunting trip, share your day) 
bag, not only with friends and the 
landowner host, but also with the fly 
tiers who can utilize the bonus tha 
cloaks your game. 
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ng {el Cats Will Be Cats 


n tht} ADAMS COUNTY-—An incident 
th his | ld to me recently seems to be rather 
Mn. | » unusual one. A farmer’s wife while 
€ pre fshing in their farm pond caught 
TM |. cathsh about 12 inches in length. 
'leam | when she had cleaned the fish she 
Gale | found the head of a baby duckling, 
8 | which it had swallowed. 

fics, Their flock of Mallard ducklings 
tain had been getting smaller each day. 
Vari | {ater they found the bodies of sev- 
Then | gral headless ducklings floating on the 


a sue | pound.—Game Protector John R. 
bp Spahr, Pine Grove Furnace. 

q 
he fly False Teeth For Fox Squirrel 


that | LAWRENCE COUNTY—A Deputy 
Game Protector relates the following 
pty of an appreciative Lawrence 
ty fox squirrel. A Mr. Bryan, of 
Mesta Machine Company of New 
stle, was taking advantage of the 
nice weather by visiting his summer 
tome. While there he decided to cut 
the grass in the yard. After some time 
he shed his sweater, putting it on the 
ee railing along with his upper 
mdentures; A fox squirrel played 
my wound, not too frightened by the 
lawn mower. Later when dinner time 
#4 lad arrived the fox squirrel had gone 
ay ad so had the dentures. No doubt 
oy the teeth were being stored in a near- 
aby oak tree or perhaps the fox 
Muirrel was trying them out. A few 
Mays later, when Mr. Bryan was at 
Work, a squirrel came in the plant 
Which is about fourteen miles from 
summer home. It was a natural 
action for Mr. Bryan to assume the 
fuirrel was the same one and that 
or she had come to get the other 
m %t of dentures to make a matching 
me came Protector Calvin A. 
oper, New Castle. 































Line of Duty 


ADAMS COUNTY-— Each and 
every month brings many unusual 
requests and questions to a game 
protector, but during September I 
had more than the normal number. 
Some of these are listed below: A call 
from a lady in the borough—“How 
should I treat a severe case of Poison 
Ivy?” Request for assistance “I am 
soon leaving for Florida for the win- 
ter and do not know what to do with 
my cats, would you come and get 
them and dispose of them?” A gen- 
tleman in distress: ““The neighbors’ 
dog bit my Father-in-law while we 
were riding our motorcycles past 
their place. What can we do about 
it?’ A few more: “There is a nest of 
Hornets in my garden and I can't 
get to my flowers to cut them. Can 
you do something about removing 
the Hornets?” “Will you please trap 
the Squirrels which are eating up all 
of our English Walnuts and release 


the Squirrels again after we have 


gathered the Walnuts?’’—Game Pro- 
tector Paul H. Glenny, Gettysburg. 
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Stop and Go Sign 

GREENE COUNTY-—On the night 
of September 22 while patrolling the 
mountain section Fayette County with 
a group of deputies, an individual 
driving a pick-up truck failed to stop 
on signal of game protector. No rea- 
son could be anticipated as the head- 
lights of my car were beamed on me 
along with several flashlights. When 
the driver was apprehended several 
thousand yards down the highway, I 
requested a reason for not stopping 
on signal. After a brief pause, the 
driver replied, “I thought you guys 
were game wardens!” A brief con- 
versation explaining the reason for 
the stop and after answering several 
questions, he was satisfied that the 
game wardens were good guys after 
all. We had a much tougher time 
getting him on his way than we did 
getting him stopped.—Game Protector 
A. J. Ziros, Carmichaels. 


Squirrel Bites Fox 

CAMBRIA COUNTY-—On a re- 
cent Sunday afternoon, William 
Barnhart of Flinton, a Food and 
Cover worker, came upon a gray fox 
laying in the brush, a short distance 
from where he was walking through 
the woods. At first glance, Barnhart 
thought the fox was alive as it laid 
there with both eyes open and fixed 
in his direction. Upon walking closer, 
he noticed the fox was dead. An ex- 
amination of the animal showed just 
how it had died. Right next to the 
fox, lay the hind portion of a red 
squirrel. He then noticed the odd 
shape of the mouth of the fox and 


upon opening the animal's mouth, 
he found the front portion of the rej 
squirrel wedged in the throat of th 
fox. Further examination show 
that the fox apparently broke pj 
jaw bones in biting the animal a 
or in trying to swallow the whok 
front portion of the squirrel, ag jx 
jaw bones worked very freely. U 
skinning the fox, Barnhart foun 
both jaw bones to be broken—Djy 
trict Game Protector G. A. Mille, 
Barnesboro. 


Shooting Sport 

LUZERNE COUNTY-—Each yex 
finds more and more hunters taki 
advantage of the excellent spor 
afforded by the dove shooting a 
the river flats in Luzerne County, 
Many walk the weed patches and 
gravel bars on the islands and have 
very good jump shooting. Most dove 
are killed, however, by pass shooting 
as they travel to and from feeding in 
the many disced down sweet com 
fields that have been seeded to wheat 
or rye cover crop. 

In checking hunters you can find 
them sitting in a clump of weeds or 
brush pretty well surrounded with 
empty shell cases—and few doves 
They all seem to have a grin on their 
faces and most say it is more fun than 
any hunting they have ever done- 
Game Protector George A. Dieffen- 
derfer, Wyoming. 
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Power Stoppers 


§CHUYLKILL COUNTY-A re- 
gent call from the Lehigh Navigation 
Coal Co. concerning the actions of 

squirrels causing damage dis- 
dosed an unusual situation. In the 

t few months grey squirrels had 
qused power failures which cost the 
company thousands of dollars worth 
of damage and a potential of thirty 
or forty thousand dollars worth of 
damage. In climbing from the steel 
tower that oppor the wires carry- 
ing 11,000 volts of electricity, to the 
wires themselves, the squirrels in 
sme way ground aaiiedieds which 
causes a short in the line and knocks 
out the relay station for a couple of 
hours. The subsequent loss of power 
causes the huge water pumps in the 
mines to stop running and also the 
loss of power for the many other uses 
in the mines. On the last stoppage it 
caused the men to lose the days’ work 
until the power was restored and the 
pumps were able to run again. The 
fact that it is caused by squirrel was 
found in evidence beneath the wires 
where the short usually occurs, the 
bodies of several of them were found 
beneath this spot. The officials at the 
mines said that it occurred once or 
twice a year previously but that this 
year has topped all others with about 
twenty squirrels having so far caused 
damage.—Game Protector B. A. 
Drasher, Tamaqua. 


Mink Mongoose 

BUTLER COUNTY-Recently a 
mink rancher told me a big five foot 
blacksnake climbed a tree over his 
pens and dropped into a pen with a 
lemale mink. At once, the snake 
coiled and the mink came out of its 
box, took one look, made one jump, 
chewed the head off the snake and 
pulled it back into its box. These 
litle animals are certainly vicious 
and can take care of themselves.— 
District Game Protector Paul R. 
Miller, Butler. 
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The Best Defense 


MONTGOMERY COUNTY-—Dur- 
ing the month of September I ran 
into a groundhog that either thought 
up a new defense or was plain tired 
of living. I was on patrol in Towa- 
mencin Township in Montgomery 
County. I spotted a groundhog out 
in a clover field and decided to take 
my shot gun and sneak out to within 
range and get a good running shot 
when he ran. I had no difficulty 
sneaking up to about 25 yards of him 
then I stood up figuring that he 
would see me and run. Much to my 
surprise he looked at me, sat up on 
his back legs and let me walk right 
up to him. I stood about four feet 
from him and after he looked me 
over he dropped down to all fours 
and started to eat clover at my feet. 
I circled him and prodded him with 
the gun barrel to make him run but 
to no avail. I examined him closely 
and he certainly was not sick. The 
only thing that the hog was interested 
in was eating clover. Needless to say 
I walked back to the car and as I 
drove away he was still eating.—Game 
Protector W. E. Shaver, Mainland. 


Police Protection 

UNION COUNTY-—About 6:00 
P. M. one evening in June, a Teal 
Hen with five very young ones ap- 
peared in Lewisburg on the lawn of 
Assistant Police Chief Charles Del- 
camp. It was a mystery just how they 
got to Delcamp’s yard, as it is quite 
removed from any water.—District 
Game Protector John Shuler, Lewis- 
burg. 
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P i ia Official 1956 O S 
ennsyivania cia pen seasons | ,|: : 
‘ey H 
and Bag Limits Fie § 
¥ 6 
Sia 
(Regulations apply for Hunting License Year, September 1, 1956-August 31, 1957) 3 + * 
a « 
m season includes first and last dates listed, Sundays excepted, for game. The e 4 é 
hour for small game and other wild birds or animals on October 27 will be 9:00 A. M, openly z 
opening days, and otherwise during the season for upland and big game, the shooting = =) 
daily are from 7:00 A. M. to 5:00 P. M., excepting from July 1 to September 30 inclusive, Sie 
A. M. to 7:30 P. M., and the hours for the October archers’ deer season, which are 6:09 fa aliv 
to 5:30 P. M. (All shooting hours based on Eastern Standard Time. The above shooting i Rn | 
do not apply to. migratory game.) ; a : 
BAG LIMITS OPEN SEASONS . : 
UPLAND GAME (Small game possession limits below) Day Season First Day Last Day y | 
i Ek > pipet bmiaks esse ben a B vcs! Oot. oA sah Nov, 2% g 7 
RY EE © 2, Sa bb ob a dwlc 04 Ge b00d Coe bce sccece Deane en 12 .... Oct. 27 ...... Nov, % ¢ 
nd Lon ae wntene ds in aae 6 Mae 0.e oF D Vee ue a sede: Re Be cece Nov, %4 
Ringneck Pheasants, males only .................. toa Socom SEE baeel . Nov, 4 alte 
ES So ink kin dS diag cih bold Ge ujiinine gic e 0 0 « NETS Me écc0! Me OT ve tas - Nov, % ¢ 
Squirrels, Gray, Black & Fox (combined) .......... ore + Me oc.) OCC SP ik. Nov. 2% a 
Squirrels, Red (closed October 1 to 19 incl.) ...... Unlimited All mos. (except Oct, 1-19) 
Hares (Snowshoe Rabbits) .............seseceseees - PP eee 6 oii. Bes. 2 ice Jan 0 
EE Abb cSEE US S6b's 5 0s 0 550s ceceeqa tiesto cedecec db Unlimited Unprotected z 
Woantdemwcks (GroursGMogs) 2 occc ccc ccccccwsicvccccce Unlimited Unprotected H & 
IEE Ee ne 5 ooo oh sls nessa Sian.ca din oo taanc pipe sce Unlimited Unprotected rat 
Bears, over one year old, by individual ............ Sa 1 oais...Mov. OB uses Dec. 1 Hie 
Bears, as above, by hunting party of three or more 2...... eee Dec. 1 5 
- 
Bow and Arrow Season—Male with two, Ie 
or more points to one antler: Provided, 7 Ol6 
a@ male deer with an antler three or (only one deer a 
more inches long without points, for combined all 
measuring from the top of the skull seasons) Ost, 32> ..cee Oct. 19 iH 
as the deer is in life, shall be con- 0 
earns come comenns henties enue < 
J an pecial Archery cense), by in- q | 
DCR © cnneds win oahee bush Gud «+0 dene Fianthoity ft 9) 
Regular Season—Male with two or more E\\s' 
points to one antler: Provided, a male 5 
deer with an antler three or more ee. SE ancue - Dec, § ‘ { 
inches long without points, measuring : z 
from the top of the skull as the deer BK 
is in life, shall be considered legal, by | Olle 
RED | eo 88s san WET ccdhh bh 00 0 opine a= 
Zz 
NO OPEN SEASON—Hungarian Partridges, Hen Pheasants, Sharp-tailed Grouse, Cub Bears, Bk | ¢ 
Antlerless Deer, including Spike Bucks with antlers less than three inches long, and Otters. a 
FURBEARERS: ; * 
nee RII, 55, LRA cick. cwsce ccc Unlimited Unprotected 1 2 
EE SN es, ee onsets ake s seg Teese ...2 DO. 2 ccc Jan. 15, 1 | wii¢ 
i Mi OS? oct, ss ea seb eee ceneesa Unlimited Te. PL nin Jan. 15, 1957 a 
Beavers (traps only) state-wide ................55:. O xstecd POO. 346 ..000% Mar. ll, 3 
SPECIAL REGULATIONS 5 
POSSESSION AND TRANSPORTATION LIMITS of legally-killed small game shall mean not mor | * 
than the daily limit for the first day nor more than an accumulated total for each succeeding “ 
day of the open season for each species; but not in excess of the season limit, regardless od 4 
where held, stored or found in possession. 9 
< 
DEER—Even though there are two separate seasons for taking deer, a hunter may not kill mor ¥ 
than one deer during the two combined 1956 seasons, whether hunting individually or with 
@ camp or hunting party. A Special Archery License is required during Bow and Arrow Seasot, 2 
issued only by the Department of Revenue, Harrisburg, at a fee of $2.00. See Digest issued t 
with hunting license for details. 0 
© 
BEAVERS—No trapping at Commission-posted dams. Nonresidents may not trap beavers. One z 
person may set, tend or operate 10 traps only. Traps must not be set on the structure of sty < 
beaver dam or house, or within 25 feet of the waterline on the structure of either theredl > 
Tags must be kept above ice or waterline to facilitate identification without disturbing trap. “ 
Pelts must be tagged within 10 days after season, and may not be sold or otherwise , 
of until properly tagged. Present them to the Game Protector in District or County where 2 
trapped. Z 
TRAPPING—Traps for furbearers not to be placed, staked or set before 7:00 A. M. on the first day : 
of the open seasons. The season indicated for Trapping closes at 12:00 o’clock Noon on last | 
day. Traps must be tagged with metal name tags. o 
SNARES—The use of snares is prohibited in all counties except by special permit. 
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Squirrel Swimming Star 


BEDFORD COUNTY—While as- 
sisting Fish Warden MclIlnay on an 
investigation at Shawnee Lake dur- 
ing September, MclIlnay and I ob- 
served what we thought to be a 
small duck swimming across the dam. 
As it came closer we noticed that it 
was not a duck; however we were 
unable to decide what it really was. 
Our opinions varied from a turtle to 
a muskrat for which we finally set- 
tled. Even field glasses failed to 
change our opinion. Finally ' we 
watched it climb out on the bank, 
change itself into a gray squirrel and 
climb up a tree. There is nothing 
strange about a squirrel taking to 
the water; however I have been puz- 
zled ever since as to why the little 
fellow chose to swim 400 yards of 
water when he was at no time any 
farther than fifteen yards from the 
breast of the dam.—Game Protector 
John J. Troutman, Everett. 


Peeping Tom 

BERKS COUNTY—On July 28, 
1956, I received a call from James 
Semmel, Reading R. D. 2, that he 
had killed a strange animal. Investi- 
gation revealed that he had been 
losing pigeons for a long period of 
time but was not successful in catch- 
ing the culprit. On this date his wife 
noticed the face of a peeping tom at 
the kitchen window. Mr. Semmel was 


finally able to catch this animal jp 
the sights of his shotgun and put ap 
end to his peeping, but was not ge. 
tain of its identity. The animal Was 
a silver-blue mink which must hay 
escaped from a fur farm somewhere. 
The Semmel residence is only a shor 
distance from the Schuylkill Rive 
and the mink must have followed 
that stream from some _ unknown 
point. It was a female, whose y 
had been weaned. As a trapper Sen. 
mel was familiar with the appearance 
of a mink but had never seen this 
color-phase.—District Game Protector 
J. A. Leiendecker, Reading. 


Crime Costs 


ELK COUNTY-—July 12, 1956 
was a very costly day for a local resi. 
dent who has no regard for the 
Game and Fish Laws of this state 
He and his companion were seen 
shooting fish with a .22 rifle near 
several young boys. The boys being 
a little more concerned about the 
right and wrong ways of fishing, te. 
ported the incident to a_ nearby 
deputy game protector who appre 
hended the culprits. Before the in- 
vestigation was Over, it was found 
that the same two men had killed a 
deer several days before, using the 
same gun and shooting from their 
automobile. At the end of the day 
there were two hearings held on the 
behalf of the defendants. One in 
Cameron County and one in Eh 
County. At each hearing the defend: 
ants were found guilty and heavy 
fines imposed. The worst offender 
remarked to me that he wished he 
had never got out of bed that morm- 
ing. A wise conclusion, but a little 
too late.—District Game _ Protector 
Fred H. Servey, St. Marys. 


Dat Ole Devil 


CLARION COUNTY-—After a man 
gave himself up in September, 1956, 
for killing a deer illegally in 195%, 
he drove his 1949 car to a nearby 
town and sold it to get money to pay 
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his fine. Hitch-hiking home he was 
wen a ride by a man from Ohio. 
This man asked him if he had ever 
jilled a deer. He answered, “Yes.” 
The Ohio man said, “I will give you 
975.00 if you will kill one for me.” 
The man who had given himself up 
gid, “I just sold my car to pay for 
an illegal deer I killed to make my- 
gif right with God and man.” He 
old me this was the first time he had 
ever been offered money to kill a deer. 
He said he guessed the devil was try- 
ing to get him again.—Game Pro- 
rector William D. Denton, Clarion. 


It’s June in September 


BUTLER COUNTY—Deputy 
Charles Thompson of Boyers, Pa., re- 
lated the following story to me: Last 
September 21st Mr. Leone of Boyers, 
Pa was walking along a corn field 
near Boyers and was surprised by a 
new born fawn staggering up to him. 
The fawn turned and went back the 
row in the corn field. Mr. Leone fol- 
lowed and came upon the mother 
deer lying on the ground with an- 
other new fawn. Latter part of Sep- 
tember is very late for fawns to be 
born. They will probably need over- 
coats and a lunch basket regularly 
to survive the coming winter.—Game 
Protector Woodrow E. Portzline, 
Slippery Rock. 


Skunk Strait Jacket 


LYCOMING COUNTY—A Mr. 
Jack Bruckhart related the following 
incident to me. He has a few fox 
traps set and one morning while 
setting his traps he came to one with 
a skunk in it. Upon walking up to it 
he noticed what appeared to be a 
white plastic collar on it. After kill- 
ing the skunk he noticed it had the 
broken collar from a quart jar around 
its neck. Under the jaw of the skunk 
was a V shaped piece of glass on the 
ting that made the skunk hold its 
head straight out.—District Game 
Protector Paul A. Ranck, Williams- 


port. 


Double Trouble 


FULTON COUNTY—On two oc- 
casions during the month of Septem- 
ber, Merrill Seville, McConnellsburg 
Borough Police Officer, apprehended 
Jacklighters. The cases were very 
similar. Each started as an infraction 
of a traffic law. Officer Seville noted 
blood on the trunk of the one auto, 
and we recovered a doe deer at the 
residence of the owner. In the other 
he noticed blood on the hands of the 
operator; opened the trunk and 
found a button buck, a 30/40 Craig 
and a five cell flashlight.—Game Pro- 
tector Carl E. Jarrett, McConnells- 
burg. 


Seeing Is Believing 

NORTHAMPTON COUNTY-I 
recently received numerous reports of 
people seeing a pure white animal 
near Nazareth. With various descrip- 
tions, those people wanted me to 
identify said animal. Actually the 
first report of the animal was a very 
good description of an albino skunk. 
Some people doubted this identifica- 
tion, and from the various descrip- 
tions given I began to doubt it my- 
self. But one party who doubted my 
identification later came back and 
verified it. He was from Missouri, 
probably, because he had to be 
shown. His final positive identifica- 
tion was an albino skunk, proven 
from close examination.—Game Pro- 
tector H. W. Wiggins, Nazareth. 
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RED-LECGGED 
SLACK DUCK 


December 


By Ned Smith 


HE dyed-in-the-wool duck hunter 

doesn’t hang up his  scattergun 
when the big flights have died down 
to a trickle, for he knows that in the 
cold, gray days of December tha 
trickle makes up in quality what it 
lacks in quantity. It is then that the 
fattest mallards and the big, Cagey 
red-legs put in an ~ppeaaa The 
latter, incidentally, have for years 
been the subject of an unresolved 
argument. One group of hinter 
claims they constitute a distinct race 
or subspecies of the common black 
duck; the other contends they ar 
merely older northern birds that are 
farther along in their transition from 
the eclipse plumage. Whatever the 
explanation, they are larger and heay- 
ier than the typical black, and have 
yellow bills and coral-red legs, rather 
than the olive or brownish bills and 
legs of the latter. And they are the 
smartest ducks alive—on that point 
everyone agrees. 

Waterfowling is rare sport, no 
doubt about that, but in December 
deer hunting wins the popularity 
poll. For fun and fellowship nothing 
quite equals the typical deer camp. 
The good-natured kidding, the heap- 
ing plates of camp grub, and the oc 
casional shirt-tail amputations give 
“gang” hunting a distinct and pleas- 
ant flavor. 

The still hunter, on the other 
hand, finds his pleasure in the soli- 
tude, in the exacting touch-and-go 
hunting, and in the interesting things 
he sees while snooping through the 
forest. 

One creature familiar to most still 
hunters is the pileated woodpecker, 
a bird that is more often heard than 
seen. Everything about this fellow 1s 
striking. He is nearly the size of the 
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gow, is boldly attired in black and 
white, and wears a jaunty crest of 
faming red on his head. His excited, 


| ‘Kuk, kuk, kuk—” cuts through the 
| dear mountain air like a knife. And 


when the logcock drums on a res- 
mant limb the clatter can be heard 
, mile away. Even the business-like 
chopping by which he secures his food 
brings about striking results. I’ve 
en excavations the size of a cigar 
box made to reach a borer deep in 
the heart of a tree, and at the base 
of borer-infested trees the chips some- 
times pile up to a depth of several 
inches. 

The direct opposite of this boister- 
ous fellow is the brown creeper, a 
Casper Milquetoast among birds. His 
all note is a remarkably weak 
‘creap,” and his mottled brown 
plumage is as inconspicuous as his 
wice. In fact, the peculiar manner of 
his feeding is the only thing about 
him that is likely to attract attention. 
Beginning at the base of a tree he 
Jowly ascends the trunk, examining 
every nook and cranny in a near- 
sighted manner and occasionally pick- 
ing out an insect with his sharp little 
bill. When he has climbed as high as 
he wishes, he lets loose all holds, 
swoops to the base of another tree, 
and repeats his monotonous ascend- 
ing search, Like many humans who 
forsake fun and diversion for a life 
of drudgery the brown creeper strug- 
gles ever upward but never quite 
ems to make it. 

The white-breasted nuthatch, and 
his cousin, the red-breasted nuthatch, 
could show him a trick or two. They 
are little gray, black, and white birds 
that clamber all over the forest trees 
m search of food. Gravity means 
nothing to them. They'd just as soon 
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scramble along the underside of a 
limb as on the upper side. And hop- 
ping headfirst down a tree trunk is 
all in the day’s work. These pudgy 
acrobats are often located by their 
conversation, which sounds for all the 
world like a couple af toy trumpets. 

The watcher in the woods often 
finds life stirring underfoot, too. 
Shrews, those smallest of living mam- 
mals, spend practically their entire 
lives in that narrow zone between the 
fallen leaves and the solid earth be- 
neath. Here they force their meander- 
ing way in a never-ending search for 
worms, insects, and whatever animal 
life they can overcome. Their insati- 
able appetites continually drive them 
on, for their expenditure of energy is 
such that they die in a matter of 
hours if deprived of food. Now and 
then a deer hunter will notice a stir- 
ring among the leaves, followed by 
the emergence of a long, pointed nose 
and an apparently eyeless and earless 
head. The upturned head wags back 
and forth a few times, then disap- 
pears beneath the leaves. That is us- 
ually all one sees of the shrew. 

Naturally, in deer hunting the deer 
themselves are the main objects of in- 
terest, and during a “buck’’ season 
the hunter’s attention is focused on 
that part of a deer’s anatomy from 
which the antlers are supposed to 
grow. Now and then Nature plays a 
sneaky trick on the buck hunter by 
causing the male deer to shed his 
antlers before the open season, but 
as a rule the “horns” are dropped 
later in the winter. It’s strange how 
solidly a buck’s antlers cling to the 
skull until their time has come to 
drop. Then they fall to the ground at 
the slightest touch. 

Occasionally gunners are puzzled 
by the presence of broken tines or 
beams on their trophies. Hard as it 
is to believe, these seemingly un- 
breakable snags are snapped off in 
rutting season fights with rival bucks. 
One of the finest Pennsylvania racks 
I've ever seen had one antler broken 


off midway along the main beam jy 
just such a pre-season battle, ; 

In their formative months antler 
are soft and spongy and quite 
tible to damage, consequently 
racks show imperfections due to 9. 
cidents that occurred during thy 
period. These deformities range from 
crooked points to antlers that grow 
in a direction opposite that in which 
they would normally grow. The hole 
that are sometimes found in antler 
are left by bot fly larvae that ap 
hatched in the living tissue, 

Deer season is hardly the time of 
year you'd expect to find green plants 
in the woods, but if you look around 
you'll find quite a few. The conifer, 
of course, retain their needles, with 
the exception of the larches, whos 
needles fall during the autumn 
months. The mountain laurel and 
the great, straggling, rhododendron 
retain their leathery leaves, but there 
are also numerous lesser plants that 
remain green. The little wintergreen 
or “teaberry,” plant is one. The par- 
tridge-berry, with its double red ber. 
ries and twin leaves is another. 
The spotted pipsissewa’s prominently 
streaked leaves retain their color the 
year ‘round, and the _ rattlesnake 
plantain exhibits a wintertime rosette 
of dark green leaves beautifully 
veined with whitish lines. The Amer. 
ican holly, whose bristly green leaves 
and colorful red berries repeatedly 
appear as a Christmas motif on cards 
and gift wrapping paper, has prob- 
ably suffered as much as any ever 


‘green at the hands of unthinking 


humans. In Pennsylvania holly is all 
too rare and I, for one, would find 
my Christmas spirit somewhat damp- 
ened by the knowledge that “I had 
pushed one of our most attractive 
shrubs closer to the brink of ann 
hilation. I can’t help feeling it would 
give Christmas a deeper spiritual 
meaning to take a stroll through the 
winter woods and see these exquisite 
plants in the setting the Creator has 
selected for them. 
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AY, Ed! Have you got a 
needle?” 
“A needle!” Ed’s companion 


snorted. ‘“‘Never carried one before on 
my hunting trips. No needle on this 
trip, either.” 

There was a strained moment of 
painful silence. Both hunters realiz- 
ing; no needle, no patching. A tree 
branch had suddenly snagged the 
eeve of a hunting coat, and when 
the man had jerked to free himself, 
the coat had ripped. This was a 
mall emergency, yet, neither hunter 
had taken the precaution to pack a 
imple emergency kit as they pre- 
pared for this hunting trip. A kit, we 
might add, weighing less than a 
pound. 

Years ago, a grizzled veteran of the 
outdoors once told us, “Sonny, when 
[head into the woods, I know there’s 
no telling what might happen and 
[never travel without my emergency 
kit. Wait, I'll show you what I mean.” 

His gnarled and _ weatherbeaten 
land went prowling into the depths 
of his battered hunting coat pocket. 


Hunter's Emergency Kit 


By Pete Czura 









From that pocket came out a tin 
typewriter ribbon can. He grinned 
slyly, as he noticed our curiosity was 
aroused. 

“See how small it is?’”’, he said, as 
he hefted the tin lightly in his hand. 
Then he tossed it to us. 

It was light! Curious to see what 
the old man made such a fuss over, 
we removed the cover and _ inside 
found these items: six waterpreof 
matches; 2 .22 rifle cartridges; 6-ft. 
fishing line and three small hooks; 
small vial of antiseptic, small com- 
pass; 3 safety pins; 3 straight pins; 
5 salt tablets; 5 aspirins; 2 laxative 
tablets; 3 band-aids; 2 needles—l 
large and 1 small one—2 small roils 
of tightly wound thread; 1-ft. ship- 
ping wire; razor blade and some 
cash (silver). 

If any reader wonders how you 
can store so much in a tin typewriter 
can, we can only say: “There’s room 
for more.” Try it and see! 

For you hunters who travel alone 
—or with a buddy—into the remotest 
section of the woods, someday, this 
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emergency kit could spell the differ- 
ence between comfort or discomfort. 
Sometimes, it could mean life or 
death! 

Each item in this emergency kit is 
selected because of a particularly im- 
portant role each item can play, when 
you are far away from civilization, 
and help. 

Take the matches. Just in case you 
should find yourself far away from 
shelter and nightfall approaching, a 
warm fire can make it mighty com- 
fortable and cheering, too. 

To conserve space in your kit, cut 
the matches short. If waterprool 
matches aren't available, try this: 
Dip the match heads in clear nail 
polish, this will make them water- 
proof. 

The .22 cartridges will insure the 
small-game hunter against the possi- 
bility of running out of loads and 
one may be used, in an emergency, to 
start a fire in the absence of matches. 
Also, a bullet may be removed from 
the casing, and fashioned into a 
sinker for emergency fishing. 

The antiseptic will come in handy 
for cuts, scratches, bites, etc. The 
band-aids will cover all small wounds 
SMALL 


BUT IMPORTANT 


is this emergency kit. 


nicely and help to prevent any jp. 
fection setting in. Remember, they 
are only temporary measures, If the 
injury 1s serious, see your doctor 
when you return back to civilization, 

The needles and thread can fy 
used so many times—when you leay 
expect it—that no discourse is needed 
to tell you how important this item 
is. You know it is! 

The cash, (make it small silye; 
change) will come in use when yoy 
least expect to use it. (Like maki 
a telephone call from a pay station 
telephone). 


There is no need for us to tell you 
how important a compass is. Get lost 
once, and you'll see how quickly it 
will become a definite part of ‘your 
hunting gear. One experience, at be. 
ing lost, is a lesson you'll never for. 
get. When you are in some vast and 
lonely forest, that’s the time you 
wouldn't part with your compass- 
not even for a uranium mine. 

This hunting season, as you go out 
in quest of game, particularly if you 
will travel into strange and remote 
areas, make certain that the emer 
gency kit goes right along with you. 


The typewriter ribbon can contains: 


fishing line, hooks, safety pins, matches, razor blade, bullets, needles, thread, salt and aspirin 


tablets, small compass, band-aids, wire and straight pins. 
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penn State Foresters to Hold 
Golden Anniversary 
Celebration 


The 50th anniversary of profes- 
ional forestry instruction at The 
Pennsylvania State University will be 
observed May 27-28, 1957. The two- 
day celebration will be held at Uni- 
versity Park. 

The sponsoring organization is the 
Penn State-Mont Alto Forestry 
Alumni Association, representing the 
1900 living forestry graduates of the 
University and of the old State 
forestry School at Mont Alto which 
was merged with Penn State in 1929. 

Among those expected to partici- 
pate on the program are Governor 
George M. Leader, President Eric A. 
Walker of the University, former 
President Milton O. Eisenhower, and 
representatives of education and the 
forestry profession. In attendance will 
be officers of the U. S. Forest Service, 
sate foresters, heads of forestry 
schools, and industrial foresters. More 
than 500 are expected. 


E. O. Ehrhart, president of the 
Amstrong Forest Company, Johnson- 
burg, Pa., is general chairman for 
the golden anniversary meeting. A 
feature of the celebration will be a 
book, Forestry Education in Penn- 
yluania, published by the Forestry 
Alumni Association. It is being com- 
piled by Henry Clepper, executive 
secretary of the Society of American 
Foresters, Washington, D. C. 
Representing the School of Forestry 
will be Director Maurice K. God- 
dard, who is on leave of absence serv- 
ing as Secretary of the Pennsylvania 
Department of Forests and Waters, 

William C. Bramble, acting di- 
tector. 


NEWS * 






Ladies’ Tastes In Coats Still 
Affect Raw Fur Harvest 


The continued disinclination of 
women to accept long-haired fur for 
coats was again reflected on the trap- 
lines of American which last year 
netted slightly more~than eight mil- 
lion fur-bearing animals, according 
to information from State conserva- 
tion agencies compiled by the Fish 
and Wildlife Service. . 

The take of staple furs—muskrat, 
skunk, raccoon, oppossum, fox and 
weasel—has been steadily decreasing 
and the 1954-1955 season was no ex- 
ception. This trend is due to the low 
price for raw furs and not because 
of the scarcity of animals. 

The muskrat led the list with more 
than five million pelts taken and with 
almost every State reporting a musk- 
rat harvest. Raccoons were next with 
nearly a million while the ever-popu- 
lar mink supplied more than 400,000 
skins. 

The outstanding exception to the 
downward trend was beaver, which 
has a steadily growing population and 
which has continued to command 
prices sufficiently high to interest 
trappers. Slightly more than 183,000 
beaver were taken during the year. 


A summary of the fur harvest for 
the 1954-55 season, subject to some 
correction when some late State data 
are received, shows: badger 5,481; 
bassarisk, 15,329; beaver, 183,102, 
bobcat, 9,168; fisher, 332; foxes, 152,- 
177; fur seal, 65,638; lynx, 3,251; 
marten, 7,992; mink, 406,486; musk- 
rat, 5,027,871; nutria, 384,161; opos- 
sum, 357,731; otter, 14,902; raccoon, 
980,930; skunk, 129,296; squirrel, 
473,993; weasel, 113,951; wolf, 14,516; 
wolverine, 304. 
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RESEARCH STUDY MEASURES 
EFFECT OF GUN PRESSURE 
ON SMALL GAME 


About one-third of the farm game 
that hunters bag in Pennsylvania is 
taken on the opening day of small 
game season. This and other find- 
ings were revealed in the recent re- 
port of Robert L. Snyder. For four 
years Snyder conducted studies of 
game populations, hunting success 
and the effects of land management 
on wildlife in the Conemaugh River 
Reservoir in Indiana County. The 
total area within the reservoir is 7,410 
acres. It is a dry bed reservoir, with 
300 acres covered by the minimum 
peol. The reservoir area contains 
many fertile farmlands. Here are the 
results of some of Snyder’s research 
in the area: 

Small game hunting surveys were 
conducted on the Conemaugh Reser- 
voir from 1950 to 1955. Results of 
these surveys reveal that a large per- 
centage of the season’s hunting pres- 


oe 
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sure is expended by the end of the 
second week. : 
Hunting pressure is high om he 
Conemaugh Reservoir. It was me 
ured at 106 man hours per 100 acres 
in 1950, and this increased tg} 
hours per 100 acres in 1954 and 1955, 
The highest pressure on record Was 
that expended in the Cokeville tag 
in 1950—287 man hours per 100 acres, 
In 1950, 161 cottontail rabbits wer 
taken from the 462-acre tract. In 1955 
the number was 200. This would jp. 
dicate that cottontails will continye 
to produce shootable populations jp 
spite of intensive hunting pressure 
Also, no stocking was required to 
produce this kill in 1955. Sixty-nine 
percent of the total game bag in 195 
consisted of cottontail rabbits, 
The percentage harvest of game 
animals on the Conemaugh Reservoir 
was: rabbits, 22.6%; gray squirrel, 
16 to 28%; and quail, 8 to 12%. The 
percentage kill of cock pheasants, in- 
cluding crippling losses, during 1950 
and 1951, ran between 80 and 85%, 


NEW DIVISION HEADQUARTERS for the Commission's Southwest Division were recently 
occupied in Ligonier. The new offices were established in the former passenger station of 
the Ligonier Valley Railroad on a one acre plot of ground. The remodeled building provides 


adequate office space and storage room. 
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FARLY SUCCESS in Pennsylvania’s 1956 bear season came to three Harrisburg hunters 


who bagged this 275 


pound bruin on opening day in Sullivan county. Left to right: 
Seve Sansone, wholesale fruit distributor in the capitol city; 


Paul King, Harrisburg 


police sergeant who made the kill; James King, his brother, vice-president of the Pa. 


swings & Loan Association. 


Oregon’s Red Hat Day 
Gains National Attention 


Red Hat Day, a unique experi- 
ment in cooperation, was launched in 
Oregon as a statewide educational 
ampaign in 1955. The purpose was 
to better relations between the state’s 
hunters and landowners, lessen the 
game law violations, lower the num- 
br of gun-hunter and __ livestock 
agualties and reduce the incidence of 
forest fires caused by careless out- 
toorsmen. Symbolically, a red hat or 
fed hatband served as a reminder of 
fortsmanlike hunting practices and 
he debt of gratitude owed land- 
Wwners who permit hunting on their 

perty. 

€ program was advanced by the 
Mrtland Chapter of the Izaak Wal- 
fn League of America. As a coopera- 
effort it was unequalled in the 
mid of outdoor recreation. Results 
@the Day gained nation-wide atten- 
Mon. Similar ventures are reported 
med for this fall by sportsmen 
landowners of other states. 


As the original plan “caught fire” 
last summer and fall the Oregon Red 
Hat Day committee and staff en- 
listed the aid of others. Letters were 
sent to land management agencies, 
labor organizations, livestock, agricul- 
tural and timber groups, and sports- 
men’s organizations, asking for their 
support and participation. There was 
unanimous endorsement of the pro- 
gram, and the Governor appointed 
a State Red Hat Committee. About 
everybody, it seemed, wanted to con- 
tribute materials, assistance, news- 
paper space, air time, or in some way 
to help. Schools and service clubs 
featured Red Hat Day in programs. 

Many Oregon sportsmen’s organi- 
zations contributed financially  to- 
ward the venture, and timber and 
lumber companies gave generously. 
With these funds 50,000 Red Hat 
Day buttons, 75,000 pledge cards, 40,- 
000 window stickers, 5,000 window 
display cards, 4,000 wall posters, and 
10,000 hat bands were purchased and 
distributed by county chairmen across 
the state. 
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Report On Wild Turkeys 


Extracts from a report just com- 
pleted by Harvey A. Roberts, field 
biologist in charge of the Game Com- 
mission’s wild turkey project, follow: 

“The protection offered the wild 
turkey by the Game Commission, 
through the regulation of open sea- 
sons and bag limits has paid hand- 
some dividends. On the basis of in- 
vestigations in Virginia the statement 
has been made that “The hunter is 
probably the most important single 
limiting factor on the wild turkey 
population.’ If that is the case, just 
how does hunting pressure manifest 
itself here on our range in Pennsyl- 
vania? Through the use of such cen- 
susing techniques as hunting season, 
car-tag questionnaires and a limited 
banding program the Research Divi- 
sion is endeavoring to obtain answers. 

“Our findings to date indicate that 
during the 1954 and the 1955 turkey 
season each automobile in the range 
contained two hunters, on the aver- 
age. Applying this factor to all ques- 
tionnaires distributed, a composite of 
the areas sampled in the southcentral 
range during the first year of the in- 
vestigation revealed that 1,078 
hunters ‘were afield. On the average 
there was approximately one hunter 
per 503.85 acres of range. In 1955 a 
total of 1,492 hunters were indirectly 
contacted through questionnaires, or 
approximately one hunter per 358.23 


TYPICAL EXAMPLES of wild turkeys bagged in Monroe County on the opening day of 


the 1956 Pennsylvania hunting season. 
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acres of turkey range. Similarly, jy 
1954 there were 274 hunters sy ad 
in a representative area of the nowh, 
central range. Here the ratio ¢ 
hunters per acre of available 
was | to 1,167.88 acres. This 
area in 1955 contained 316 huntey 
or roughly one sportsman for egg) 
886.07 acres. 

“Based on the aforementioned jt}, 
evident that increased hunting pres 
sure was experienced in both 
For the area under study in the nomh. 
central portion of the state this jp. 
crease amounted to 15.32 
while in the southcentral area an jp. 
crease of 38.40 percent was noted, Ih 
the latter region the bulk of the 
sure stemmed from general small 
game hunting. In the former the 
majority of the gunning was specie 
specific, namely wild turkeys. 

“Kill figures for the ‘big woody 
sections of the northern counties ip 
dicate that as few as 10 to 20 per 
cent of the turkeys are being . 
vested. On the other hand, apparently 
50 to 60 percent of the birds in the 
southcentral range are being killed. 
In the past five years the kill has been 
so low in parts of the northcentral 
region the turkeys have built up to 
phenomenal numbers in localized 
areas. On the opposite extreme the 
excessively heavy harvest in the south- 
central range has evidently been the 
main reason why the turkeys cannot 
build to satisfactory levels.” 
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led yason turned out to be a white-fronted goose or 
Meadville made the unusual kill while hunting with Norris R. Young, shown above. Normal 
wintering grounds of the species is in the Sacramento Valley of California south to Mexico 





Photo by Photo-Graphic Arts. 
the | RARE GOOSE bagged in Pennsylvania’s Pymatuning area early in the 1956 waterfowl 


“speckle-belly.” John Shanley, right, of 


tal | and Louisiana. Shanley turned his prize over to the Commission's wildlife museum on Ford 


to | Island. 





the | OUT-OF-SEASON BIG GAME 
th | KILLERS WILL LOSE HUNTING 
the LICENSE 


Game Commission records show 
that many persons have recently been 
prosecuted for the illegal killing or 
possessing of deer in close season. 
Some of the guilty appeared sur- 
prised at learning there was more 
than a cash penalty or jail sentence 
involved. The law provides that when 
B game has been killed in close 
bason: 

It’ shall be mandatory that any- 
/one hunting, killing, wounding, 
transporting, concealing, or hav- 
ing in possession a deer taken in 
close season shall lose his hunting 
and trapping privileges for three 
years. 










2. It shall be mandatory that any- 
one found guilty of hunting, kill- 
ing “or attempting to kill, possess, 
etc., a bear in close season shall 
lose his hunting and trapping 
privileges for five years. 

The cash penalties remain at $100 
for each deer and $200 for each bear 
illegally killed or possessed, in or out 
of season, or one day in jail for every 
dollar of costs and fine imposed. 





IN MEMORIAM 


FRANK PLESSINGER, of Amaranth, 
passed away September 14. He was a 
Commission surveyor for a number of 
years, retiring in 1940. The former em- 
ployee operated a small nursery at his 
farm in Fulton County at the time of his 
death. 


























































FREAK DEER bagged by bowhunter Wil- 
liam M. Kilpatrick, of Nazareth during the 
1956 Special Archery Season in October 
turned out to be a one-antlered doe. Hunt- 
ing near home, the archer shot at 40-yard 
range, trailed wounded animal for 150 yards 
to find deer had 6-inch spike, still in the 
velvet and on close examination proved to 
be a female. 





LOST SHOTGUN 


Colonel William C. Fisher of 
Rodfield, Muncy Valley, R. D., 
Pennsylvania losta 12 gauge Ithaca, 
Model 37, Featherlight Repeater, 
Serial No. R6-28194, with venti- 
lated rib and recoil pad while hunt- 
ing near Worlds End State Park, 
Sullivan County during the 1956 
small game season. This gun is 
equipped with an Ithaca Raybar 
front sight and a 30-inch full choke 
barrel. Anyone having information 
on this firearm is requested to con- 
tact the owner. 


















BOWHUNTERS BAG MORE 


THAN 200 BUCKS IN 
PENNSYLVANIA’S 
SPECIAL SEASON 


Well over 26,000 archers wer 
licensed to hunt antlered deer this 
year in Pennsylvania’s special bow 
and arrow season which ended 
October 19. As of mid-November 
205 of them had reported success in 
bagging a buck. 

In 1955 more than 17,000 bow 
and arrow hunters obtained licenses 
to hunt in the special archers’ deer 
season. They reported killing 119 
antlered deer. 

Archers are reminded that those 
who killed a buck in the 1956 spe. 
cial season are required by law to 
fill out and mail to the Game Com. 
mission in Harrisburg the report 
section supplied with the hunti 
license. Bowmen who killed a legal 
deer during the special season in 
October may not kill or attempt to 
kill a second buck in the Decem- 


ber regular open season. 














GOT A GADGET? If you have a tip on 
how to make hunting more comfortable or 
safe or an idea on how individuals can more 
fully enjoy outdoor life, send it to the 
Editor, PENNSYLVANIA GAME News, Harris- 
burg. This is the second in a series of illus- 
trated ideas of our readers. 


CemelKews GADGETS- 


Gare” Loavine Ce Jom Ea 
BLOCK — AVOIDS 
DOUBLE POWDER 


CHARGE... &s EACH CASE iS 


LOADED IT SHOULD 
BE TRANSFERRED 
ees, ene To THE RED HALF. 


To FIT CASES. Ps: 
DON'T DRILL 4 x 

“a 
CLEAR THRU. : 







HALF RED. 


G@onsrrucr PAINT THIS 
FROM i" THICK HALF GREEN. (OANGER) 
STOCK TO THE ("SAFE") 


DESIRED SIZE. 


Qfou can TELL AT A GLANCE WHICH CASES 
HAVE BEEN LOADED ¢ WHICH HAVE NOT+«+> 
A DOUBLE CHARGE OF SMOKELESS POWDER 
IS DANGEROUS .+- SO PLAY IT SAFE... 
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Hal H. Harrison Photo. 


What Deer Rifle 


By Ed 


— eapan no big game animal 
starts more arguments with all 
the pros and cons in regard to rifles 
and equipment, than the white-tailed 
deer. This is simply because there are 
more people hunting them than all 
the other big game animals put to- 
gether. Each year our _ increasing 
fameation brings thousands of new 
unters to the sport. This month we 
will try to help them get started. 

Naturally the first problem is the 
tile. Here the new hunter finds him- 
elf immersed in a maze of claims, 





Shearer 


velocities, striking power, ranges, etc. 
until he reaches for an aspirin and 
decides that archery would be better. 
So let’s unravel some of these things, 
regardless of claims, so the new 
hunter can decide for himself which 
rifle is best for him. 


The popular trend today is all 
toward high velocity, flat shooting 
cartridges with comparatively light 
bullets. There is no doubt they have 
an important place under proper 
conditions. Because pressures run 
pretty high, they are generally made 
in bolt action rifles. After you put on 
a sc sight and add a sling you 
man: have 9 to 10 pounds to lug 
pacts the woods. True, the trajec- 
tory is flat as a pancake and most 
of them will group their shots in 
your wife’s frying pan (the small one) 
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at 300 yards. You will see today in 
the big woods more and more hunters 
with 30/06, .270, etc. mostly with 
light bullets. 


Speed and more speed is the slogan. 
They kill deader at longer ranges, so 
the advertisements say. Having shot 
quite a number of deer with these 
supers, I can state that with a solid 
body hit you either have a very dead 
deer or he stays around long enough 
to sock him again. 


Today there is a small group of 
deer hunters who specialize in long 
range big game shooting. They use 
the most accurate long range rifles 
and cartridges they can procure. The 
rifles are bolt action of good weight, 
with stiff barrels and are equipped 
with good scope sights ranging from 
6 power on up to 12 power. In addi- 
tion they have a good pair of bi- 
noculars or a spotting scope to = 
up their buck. They fire more shots 
on the range and at varmints in a 
year than the average hunter will 
fire in a lifetime. They perch on a 
high point where they can get a long 
“look see” and trust to other hunters 
keeping the deer moving. 


They can and do kill deer up to 
400 yards. Beyond this it is a two 
man job, one for shooting—the other 
for spotting the shots. However this 
is not typical Pennsylvania deer hunt- 
ing and the growing second growth 
is making these spots harder to find. 
We will disregard these specialists be- 
cause the average hunter has as much 
use for this outfit as I have for a jet 
fighter plane. He is not going to 
knock off his buck at 400 yards but 
nearer 40 yards. Neither does he need 
minute of angle accuracy to kill a 
deer at this range. 

Looking over the results of a na- 
tional survey of a kill of several hun- 
dred white-tailed deer brought out 
some very interesting points. When 
it came to range some 25% of the 
whitetails were downed at 40 yards 
or less. Some 70 per cent caught lead 
poisoning within 100 yards. In spite 


of a scattering of 200 yard of 
shots, the grand average was 75 yg 
which in view of the national ¢ 
seems about right. I think these x 
figures are reliable as they are h 
estimated and. they never sell # 
selves short. I believe in our wog 
sections of Pennsylvania several yan 
could be lopped off the grand ay 
age. BS 
As could be expected the 
cartridge lead the parade of calihen 
When you consider that Pres 
Truman was presented three yen 
ago with the model 94 Winches 
bearing the serial number of 150) 
000 to say nothing of how map 
Marlin, Savage, etc. have produced, 
it adds up to quite a number. Secon 
place went to the 30/06 ca 


This summer while trout fishing in 
our northern tier counties, the writer 
checked the roster of some 22 hunt 
ing camps. Lumping the 30/3082 
special, 35 Remington, etc. together 
as medium speed class of rifles, they 
made up about 52 per cent of the 
calibers shown on the rosters. The 
30/06 ran next with 270-300 Savage, 
etc. making up the balance. The in- 
teresting fact is the 30/30 medium 
class accounted for 71 percent of the 
kill. The highest percentage of kills 
in one caliber went to an out and 
out varmint cartridge. There were 5 
Remington 222 calibers scattered 


BS x 


around among the various camps. 
There were 4 deer chalked up to 
them for an average of 80 per cent. 
This is not surprising as I have 
accurate data on 7 deer kills with 7 
shots and no deer going more than 
25 yards after receiving the bullet. 
These men are primarily varmint 
hunters who shoot the year around 
and most are handloaders. Now the 
222 is a favorite of mine and I have 
fired several thousand rounds of them 
under various conditions. But by no 
stretch of imagination would I at- 
vocate it as a deer cartridge. 


Boiled down the milk in the coco 
nut is: in the hands of an experienced 
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Hal H. Harrison Photo. 


40ST DEER ARE SHOT AT CLOSE RANGE with 70 per cent downed within 100 yards. 
lational average based on survey of successful deer hunters was only 75 yards. 


junter-rifleman, any caliber rifle is 
deadly on deer. He knows the poten- 
tial of his rifle and what is more im- 
portant has the ability to get the last 
ance out of it. In knowing his busi- 
ws he can usually give himself the 
portunity to place a killing shot. 
The average hunter, I am convinced, 
ities to make up for his lack of abil- 
ity by going to more and more power- 
ul rifles. But it just won’t work out 
that way. Let us see why. 

The average whitetail deer is not 
itough specimen to kill as big game 
mmals go. He is a thin-rib-caged 
mimal that is easily penetrated by 
ay medium power bullet. I doubt 
tat he can pack as much lead as a 
woodchuck, size considered. He can- 
Not be classed as dangerous game. 
tis an established fact that the aver- 
ye shooting range is short. So all 
jou have to do is hit him where he 
lives with any proper bullet and you 
we eating venison. 

So the new hunter reading the 
petty advertisements and hearing his 
al’s extoll the virtues, buys a shiny 


new 30/06 to kill his first deer. Be- 
ing long on faith and short on ex- 


‘perience he opines he had better see 


“how she'll shoot.” Having shot a 
22 rimfire a couple of times at a 
shooting gallery, he pulls up in the 
best movie style and pulls the trigger. 
There is a loud bang and he gets a 
poke on the nose -and a sock on the 
shoulder at the same time. The poke 
on the nose costs him nothing but 
the bang cost him twenty cents (latest 
local quotation). He fires 5 more shots 
without results, each growing more 
painful—and calls it a day. He learned 
some thing the clerk didn’t tell him. 
The more power you have, the more 
recoil you take. Also velocity and 
bullet weight are limited by the 
ability of the shooter to absorb recoil. 

Just what this limit is depends on 
a number of factors, such as the indi- 
vidual, design of stock, weight of gun, 
etc. The United States Army con- 
ducted a lot of research along this 
line. It was found that the average 
soldier could not absorb recoil above 
15 pounds without showing a tend- 
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ency to flinch. I am informed that 
was one of the reasons the army went 
back to the 150 grain bullet for 
service use. For comparison here is 
how laboratory recoil figures stack 
up on some popular calibers with a 
7% pound gun. The 30/30 shows 10 
pounds, the 300 savage—150 grain— 
12.5 pounds; 270 Winchester—17.5 
pounds; 30/06—189 grain bullet—19 
pounds; 300 magnum—29 pounds and 
the 375 magnum runs 34 pounds. 

Then, in addition, is the problem 
of muzzle blast. With the modern 
trend toward the ultra-light rifles in 
calibers like the 270 and 30/06, the 
muzzle blast can crack your ears off. 
One thing to remember, the shorter 
the barrel the worse the muzzle blast. 
So with a combination like this it 
takes a seasoned shooter to get a rea- 
sonable potential out of it. So the 
new hunter learns that although he 
can attain a good brand of marks- 
manship with a small bore rifle, he 
still has to master the twin problem 
of recoil and muzzle blast with the 
30/06. At twenty cents a bang this 
can be expensive. 


When the aforesaid new hunter 
reaches the big woods he finds two 
more things that the clerk and his 
pals failed to mention. Number one: 
he finds his visibility extends about 
200 yards or less. Considerably less 
where the deer are. Also he finds that 
due to the brush he does not have a 
clear view of what he does see. After 
a long hard day he begins to wonder, 
why do I want to lug around a heavy 
500 yard rifle to kill a 75 yard deer. 

Then comes his big moment—a 
standing shot at a big buck from a 
steady sitting shooting position at 50 
yards. The net result is a rapidly 
disappearing whitetail and a couple 
pieces of brush, hanging down. So he 
learns another rifle fact the hard way. 
In shooting through brush, no poorer 
missile was ever devised by man than 





a pointed bullet driven at high s 
You may have read about the 94 
Swift disappearing in thin air 9 
striking a leaf, the 117 grain bull 
is better than the 100 grain, and hoy 
the 180 grain is the best bet in th 
brush. But no one tells you hoy 
much better. Experiments by m 
and many others add up to the sam fennsy!\ 
thing. With a pointed bullet 
speed striking even a thin brush, , 
deer 10 to 15 feet farther is a 
insurance risk. Whether it is a 9% 
Swift and disintegrates or a 180 graj 
magnum that is deflected, the net rp. 
sult is the same, usually a miss, Noy 
misses put no meat in the pot regard. 
less of how the bullet behaves, | he jupe 
lieve the rotational velocity of th #™ 
bullet has a lot to do with deflection: 
The higher the velocity, the greaigp 
the rate of spin the bullet has, The 
faster the spin, the more it is de 
flected on striking brush. Same thin 
as english on a billiard ball. So ty 
things stand out if you use high sp 
pointed bullets in the brush, Yj 
had better be a hole picker an 
able to hit that hole. 7 
This is not a condemnation of@ 
class of rifles. Every man has a qj 
to use any rifle he fancies on 
thing from a mouse to a me 
(Gun cranks do; I’m one myself 
is intended to help the new huni 
realize some of the conditions he wil 
run up against. From there on it 

















his own joy or sorrow. But there is | TURN 
one infallible test. oly 


Take the rifle of your choice and 
fire 4 strings of 5 shots each. Usea 
bench rest or some solid shooting 
position—where all you have to dois 
aim and squeeze the trigger. At 10 ( 
yards, if your groups are reasonably # 
fair in relation to the accuracy of the 
rifle and the last two groups are #7 
good or better than the first two, all 
is well and good. If the groups 
progressively larger—then that rifle! 
not for you. ‘ 
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How to Skin a Muskrat 


By Larry J. Kopp 





USKRATS are not only the most < %) 
ular fur bearing animals, in 
tansylvania, they are also the easiest 
fall fur animals to skin and care 
i, Study the step by step illustra- 
jns on these pages to learn how 


o do it. 





grxst STEP is to hang muskrat up by its 


gil as shown below. Then, using a sharp PINCH FUR between thumb and forefinger 
inife, make a straight cut from heel of each at base of tail and skin the pelt down 











hind foot to base of tail. 


between the hind legs. 










% 


TURN CARCASS and skin the pelt down CONTINUE skinning the pelt down to the 
wer the back. Cut the pelt off close to the forelegs. Be careful to avoid cuts in the fur 
heels of the hind legs as shown below. yet remove as much of the fat as possible. 








WHEN pelt has been skinned down over 
the forelegs as far as possible, it can be 
pulled off over the feet by hand as shown 
above. No cutting is necessary. 
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CUT NOSE OFF as closely as possible. 


AFTER PELT has been placed on board, 
hold it in upright, nose down position and 
scrape off all excess fat. Always scrape 


towards nose. 
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SKIN PELT down over the head. Cut of 
the ears and eyes as close to the head gs 
possible. Go slowly until you become more 
expert. 


~ 


PULL PELT over a proper size drying 
board, as shown above, and tack it fast with 
one small tack on each side. Do not tack 
nelt on edges of board. 


WHEN COMPLETELY FLESHED hang 
pelt up on a wire stretched across an aity 
room. Use small wire hooks as shown below. 
Do not hang muskrat pelts by nose until 
they have been removed from drying boards. 
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Christmas Bows 


By Tom Forbes 


QOWHUNTING, Pennsylvania's 

fastest growing outdoor sport, 
yith more than 16,000 archers roam- 
ing Penn's woods and fields during 
he recent special archery deer sea- 
on, has moved bows and arrows from 
ad % J ihe toy section of the sporting goods 
ores to a display position where 
they compete for your dollar on 
| terms with small arms, rifles, 
ns, and ammunition. This is 
it should be; the bow is a lethal 
pon and should never be con- 
a toy. A wise parent will use 
@same care in teaching a child to 
a bow as he would in instructing 
youngster in safe gun handling. 
describe any bow as a child’s bow 
lead the uninitiated to assume 
it is not a dangerous weapon. 
would be a grievous error. If 
contemplate buying a bow for 
child or any other member of 
family this Christmas, be pre- 
to arrange for proper instruc- 
and supervision in the use of 
ying }the bow. It would be well to include 
with Ja target and target stand with the 
tack J initial purchase of equipment. Made 
of straw or marsh grass, these targets 
ang |e circular and can be purchased 
airy |i diameters of 16, 24, 36, and 48 
low. jinches. The price ranges from ap- 
“4 proximately $3.25 for the smallest to 
™ 1$16.00 for a standard tournament 
larget 48 inches in diameter. Paper 
hees, painted in five colors are avail- 
able at a cost of $1.00 for the 16 inch 
larget to $3.00 for the 48 inch target. 
faces printed in black and white are 
expensive and entirely satisfac- 
my. A 16 inch face retails at ten 
. The use of a regulation target 
discourage the dangerous prac- 
of promiscuous shooting. The 
can be erected in an open area 
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on the lawn and organized practice 
conducted at designated times. 

Bows, like guns vary widely in de- 
sign, materials, workmanship and 
price, and of course in performance. 
The last mentioned must be con- 
sidered by the expert but is relatively 
of little importance in selecting a 
bow for the beginner who is pri- 
marily concerned with learning the 
technique of shooting a bow, which 
can be acquired with a relatively in- 
expensive bow which will shoot ac- 
curately at short range. We learn to 
handle firearms with a 22 target rifle, 
and move to the more expensive 
match and big game rifles after we 
have learned to shoot. The flat 
lemonwood bow shown here and the 
take down bow which has a wooden 
core surrounded by fibre glass are 
examples of good low priced bows 
which can be purchased for less than 
$10.00. Either one will shoot accu- 
rately. 

Bows are manufactured so that the 
individual may select one which he 
can bring to full draw without un- 
due physical exertion. The drawing 
weight, as it is called, is marked in 
pounds on the bow handle. A bow 
marked 20 therefore will require an 
effort of twenty pounds pull to bring 
it to shooting position. Except on the 
cheapest bows a second figure is found 
on the bow handle. This figure mea- 
sures the length of the draw. For 
example the figure 26” indicates that 
the bow is at full draw when a twenty 
six inch arrow is drawn until the tip 
of the arrow is at the bow. A bow 
cannot be overdrawn without danger 
of immediate rupture or failure. Care 
therefore should be taken in selecting 
the length of arrow to be used in 
the bow. Since the effort exerted to 






















































































SHOULDER TYPE QUIVERS make fine 
Christmas gifts for archers. Available in va- 
rious materials and in a wide price range, 
they can be used in both target and field 
shooting. 


bring a bow to full draw is exerted 
with the tips of three fingers of the 
drawing hand, the beginner is cau- 
tioned to restrain any impulse to buy 
a bow which he cannot handle prop- 
erly. Archery is not a test of strength 
but a game of skill which has to be 
acquired by informed practice. The 
objective is to hit a chosen target, 
not to demonstrate your physical 
prowess. This can only be accom- 
plished with a bow of a drawing 
weight well within the physical lim1- 
tations of the archer. As a rough 
guide in the selection of a bow of 
suitable drawing weight: a youngster 
up to 10 years of age, not to exceed 
fifteen pounds, 10 to 16 years of age, 
twenty to twenty-five pounds, over 16 
years of age twenty-five to thirty 
pounds. 

In addition to a bow, the novice 
will need a half dozen wooden shafted 
practice arrows. The cheaper arrows, 
selling for $6.00 a dozen, are made of 
birch, and, while serviceable, they 
tend to warp easily. Those manufac- 
tured from Port Oxford cedar with 





metal tips and replaceable Plastic 
nocks sell for approximately $10.09 
a dozen. They will give longer serv. 
ice if given proper care and will re. 
tain their accuracy for a greater 
length of time. 

Arrows should be checked at fre. 
quent intervals and those that are no; 
in perfect condition should be |gi 
aside for repair or discarded entire} 
Arrows that show signs of failure 
such as cracks, splintering, or bruised 
spots resulting from striking a hard 
surface should be discarded as 
sonal injury to the bow hand can re. 
sult from continued use. An arrow 
undergoes its greatest strain ag jt 
bends around the bow at the begip. 
ning of its flight. A weakened shaft 
will break and a portion of the shaft 
may be driven into the bow hand of 
the archer, If inspection discloses 
damaged wooden shaft a safe practice 
is to break the arrow into two parts 
and discard it. The pointed end ofa 
loose feather in the fletching on the 
arrow is another source of potential 
danger to the bow hand. Lay such 
an arrow aside until it can be re 
paired. “Duco” household cement, 
available in most communities, 
makes a satisfactory repair. Remove 
hardened remnants of the old glue 
from the shaft and base of the 
feather, apply a small amount of 
“Duco” and set the feather in place, 
It can be held in position with ordi- 
nary household pins until the glue 
has set. 

A leather arm guard and a shoot 
ing glove or finger tab are the two 
remaining accessories which are it- 
dispensable. The arm guard protects 
the forearm of the bow hand. Upon 
release the bow string will strike this 
portion of the arm when the bow is 
properly held and the leather am 
guard protects the inside of the fore 
arm from injury. While a bow may 
be shot a few times without using a 
shooting glove or finger tab, any con- 
tinued shooting will injure the tips 
of the fingers of the shooting hand 
unless they are protected. Shooting 
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bs may be purchased for as little as 
‘avefive cents, and gloves and arm 
at $1.25 each. 
If you do not care to purchase 
item separately, you can buy 
wmplete sets of beginner’s equip- 
gent at prices ranging from $8.00 to 
$13.50. Bows in these sets are gener- 
ily made from hickory which is the 
iast expensive of the satisfactory bow 


If you are looking for a Christmas 
nt for the archer or bow hunter 
m your family, there are numerous 
cessories which will please any 
ycher. Quivers of the shoulder type, 
an be purchased in a wide price 
ange. A “De Luxe” hunting quiver 
glling for $20.00 has three arrow di- 
ysions, a large zipper pocket, and 
inife, file, and pencil sheaths, On the 
other end of the price scale a Junior 
hunting quiver may be purchased for 
s little as $3.00. One bow quiver can 
ie attached to the grip of the bow by 
means of a thumb screw in a threaded 
brass bushing permanently installed 
inthe bow handle. It can be removed 
attached with ease. In the hunting 
feld this quiver is rapidly gaining in 
popularity. The bow and quiver of 
amows is a single compact unit which 
sa marked advantage when hunting 
ina wooded or bushy area. It is 
priced at $8.75. 

Fletching jigs and feather trim- 
mers are maintenance tools which 
permit the archer to replace dam- 
ged feathers on the arrow shaft. 
With these and a shaft tapering and 
non tool an archer can purchase 
ihafts, pene nocks, and feathers 
eparately and make arrows. A pro- 
issional fletching jig which will fletch 
iy size shaft with right or left wing 
tathers and spiral adjustment will 
(st approximately $13.00. The com- 
anion feather trimmer which will 
mm feathers up to six inches in 
kngth sells for $15.00. However, 
ihese tools may be purchased at prices 
Slow as $2.00 each. If you seek per- 
ketion the professional models are 
he best buy. If you are a beginner 











BOW QUIVER can be attached to the grip 
of the bow and is a big help to anyone 
hunting in brushy or wooded areas. Holding 
three arrows, the unit can be easily removed 
when not in use. This type quiver is rapidly 
gaining popularity among bowhunters. 


who desires to replace an occasional 
damaged feather on a set of practice 
arrows, the lower priced models are 
entirely satisfactory for the purpose. 
With a little practice you can keep 
your arrows in shooting condition 
and effect a saving which will more 
than offset the initial cost of the 
equipment. 
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For Sportsmen In General 


ALL OUTDOORS by Jack Den- 
ton Scott. 268 pages. Published by 


The Stackpole Company, Telegraph 
Press Building, Harrisburg, Pa. $4.95. 
—An encyclopedia of hunting, fishing 
and the outdoors written to help the 
beginner or old-timer. Tells where to 
fish in State and National Parks, how 
to get a sports surprise in every 
state, how the sportsmen can find 
new streams and hunting land, how 
to enter your dog in a show; how to 
train him quickly and easily, cook- 
ing secrets for fish and game, plus 
thousands of other helpful hints for 
more enjoyment outdoors. 

YOUR SHOTGUN AND YOU by 
Russ Elliott. Published by Brown- 
White-Lowell Press, 113 East 31st St., 
Kansas City, Mo. $2.75—Clear and 
simple, this is a book for the aver- 
age man who wants to hit the tar- 
get with his scatter-gun more often. 
Russ Elliott was born on a shooting 
park over 50 years ago and has lived 
shotguns ever since. His book deals 
with such things as your eyes, stance, 
shooting position, sighting, swing and 
follow-through, shells, guns and 
teaching others how to use them. 
Through it all he emphasizes safety 
and stays clear of the statistics and 
ballistics which too often confuse the 
average shotgunner. 

WILD AMERICA by Roger Tory 
Peterson and James Fisher. 434 pages. 
Published by Houghton Mifflin Com- 
pany, 2 Park Street, Boston, Mass. 
$5.00—A recount of the travel and 
nature observations of Peterson and 
his English guest, Fisher, on a 100- 
day trip. Starting in the spring in 
Newfoundland they went south along 
the Appalachian highlands to Cape 
Sable and the Dry Tortugas, then 
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CHRISTMAS GIFT SUGGESTION 
FOR A 
SPORTSMAN’S BOOKSHEL 


west and south into the coud forey 
of Mexico. Crossing the Contineng| 
Divide and deserts to the Corona 
Islands, they traveled up the entir 
length of the Pacific Coast to Alask, 
where their journey was climaxe 
in the Pribiloff Islands. Beautifully 
illustrated, the book is an outdoo; 
adventure from start to finish. 

HOOK, LINE AND SINKER }y 
Ralph Seaman. Published by th 
Stackpole Company, Telegraph Preg 
Building, Harrisburg, Pa. $4.85~ 
As field secretary of the Carling 
Conservation Club, Ralph Seaman js 
well-known to American sportsmen, 
He has covered, in lecture, story and 
film, the continent’s fishing hot-+s 
Most of the material for this bod 
was collected during the six years he 
has spent on this work. Besides being 
great armchair adventure, the book 
contains many where-to-go and how. 
to-do-it clues. 

TRAVELS AND TRADITIONS 
OF WATERFOWL by H. Alben 
Hochbaum, 301 pages. Published by 
the University of Minnesota Pres, 
Minneapolis 14, Minnesota. $5.00- 
Anyone interested in birds and their 
migration will enjoy this book. Un 
like most books on the subject, the 
author first discusses flights of ducks 
and geese on their home range, then 
proceeds to discuss and analyze long- 
range migrations and waterfowl tr 
ditions. Hochbaum has spent a lile 
time studying wildfowl and is nation- 
ally famed for his work and writings. 

LIVING OFF THE COUNTRY 
by Bradford Angier. 241 pages. Pub 
lished by The Stackpole Company, 
Telegraph Press Building, Harms 
burg, Pa. $5.00—In a simple but em 
tertaining way, this book tells how 
to stay alive in the woods when emer- 
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arises. If far from camp and 
hungry, would you like some birch 
grup; a spaghetti that grows on 
nes; a cup of coffee that isn’t cof- 
ye? List of equipment for the camp- 
ing trip, suggested medicines to take 
vith you, how to make fire, to keep 
yam and dry and actually how to 
wrvive outdoors. An important book 
fr the atomic age, here is an inval- 
ble guide for every sportsman, 
amper, scout or outdoorsman. 


COMPLETE BOOK OF THE 
WILD TURKEY by Roger M. 
latham. Published by the Stackpole 
Company, Telegraph Press Building, 
Harrisburg, Pa. $4.95—The answer to 
thousands of questions about the big- 
gst and one of the most popular 
gme birds in the East. Full discus- 
jon of the wild turkey’s life history, 
pod, habits, enemies, winter feeding 
ad management; how to choose and 
we the proper rifle or shotgun and 
mmunition; hunting tips and -tech- 
tiques; turkey callers, both commer- 
jal and home-made. 


GUIDE TO BETTER ARCHERY 
yy Tom Forbes. Published by The 
Stackpole Company, Telegraph Press 
building, Harrisburg. $4.95—A com- 
jlete and easily readable discussion 
ithe nation’s fastest growing sport, 
isigned to assist the novice and ex- 
prt alike in selecting proper equip- 
ment, developing good shooting 
om, and learning successful bow 
lunting methods. Chapters on use 
iicompass and topographic maps are 
iicluded, along with a suggested food 
md cover development program for 
achery club grounds. 





NATURE'S GUARDIANS _ by 
Harry Edward Neal. Published by 
Julian Messner, Inc., 8 West 40th St., 
New York 18, N. Y. $3.50—Here is a 
brand new book for any young man 
of high school or college age who is 
thinking about a future in conserva- 
tion work. Besides being an excellent 
vocational guide, it is the fascinating 
story of conservation itself. Gives 
complete information on opportuni- 
ties for employment in state, federal 
and private conservation agencies; 
names and addresses of colleges and 
schools for special training; actual 
conversations with today’s top con- 
servation specialists; capsule Pinal 
phies that show the kind of training 
that led to success. 


THE COMMUNITY OF LIVING 
THINGS. Published by the Creative 
Educational Society, Mankato, Min- 
nesota under the sponsorship of the 
National Audubon Society. $6.95 
each volume or $34.75 per set of five. 
—Here, in a five-volume series, is the 
newest achievement in nature writ- 
ing, art and photography by Amer- 
ica’s greatest authorities. Contains 
600 pages of outstanding full-page 
photographs, authentic information 
explaining the interrelationships and 
interdependence of all living things 
in a given habitat or area. Volume 
titles: Field and Meadow, Fresh and 
Salt Water, City Parks and Home 
Gardens, Forest and Woodland, and 
The Desert. 


FIRST RIFLE, FIRST CAMP- 
ING TRIP, FIRST FISH, FIRST 
BOW AND ARROW by C. B. Colby. 
Published by Coward-McCann, Inc. 
New York, N. Y. $2.00 each. This 
series of “first” books for the young 
outdoorsman contains clear text and 
effective illustrations. Each and every 
volume in the series would make an 
ideal gift for a boy or girl from 8 
to 12 years of age who is just starting 
out along the outdoor trail. 
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Let's Start a Conservation Club 


Part II 
By Ted S. Pettit 


NCE a conservation club has 

been started, the next job is to 
find a good place to meet. Experi- 
ence proves that the most successful 
clubs are the ones that have their 
own meeting room, which is avail- 
able at any time for regular or special 
meetings, or even available as a work 
room for individual members. 

One of the top conservation clubs 
in the country has just such a room. 
It is available to any member at any 
time, who wants to use the club 
library, fly tying equipment, hand- 
loading facilities, arrow making gear 
or any of the other do-it-yourself 
equipment which the club has pur- 
chased or otherwise acquired in the 
last few years. 

That club’s meeting room is in a 
school basement. Fortunately, the 
room has an outside door. The club 
advisor lives nearby, and any club 
member wanting to use the room 
may get the key from the advisor. 

The club room itself was once a 
store room, filled with odds and ends 
of school furniture, files and books. 
But when the club officers and 
teacher-advisor asked to use the room, 
and decorate it as a conservation club 
meeting room, permission was quickly 
obtained. 

Club members _ helped _ school 
officials clean it out, and move the 
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files and books to another location, 
Some of the school furniture wa 
kept, for temporary use. In the begi 
ning, the room was rather drab, But 
you should see it now. 

In a very few months, with money 
they raised themselves, plus a few 
contributions, that club has a vey 
comfortable meeting room, with is 
own furniture. Built-in cabinets hold 
equipment for fly tying, making 
archery gear, hand loading, finishing 
gun stocks or making gun cases. Built 
in book shelves hold a rather com 
plete library of outdoor and 
vation books, plus outdoor 
zines. Fluorescent lighting and 
colored walls make that en 
room a delightful place to meet or 
work, and scarcely a day , 
winter or summer when it is noul 
use, dais 
One of the first and biggest job 
for a new club is to find such a 
to meet. If a centrally located 
does not have such a room, or spat 
where such a room could be @iét 
up, perhaps an adult sportsmait 
club Ries Many clubs have their ow 
buildings with unused space. Of 
possibilities are church base 
volunteer fire houses, or a sila 
building in town. It is possible 00 
that someone has an unused bari} 
garage that might be converted into 
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, meeting room. It is not desirable, 
ia the long run, to spend time and 
goney improving the basement of 
me of the members. Suppose he loses 
muerest, goes away to school, or 
goves. The time and money is 
wasted. The best idea for a meeting 
nom is to find a place such as a 
ghool or other public or semi-public 
uilding where meeting space will be 
; permanent thing rather than a 
mporary proposition. 


Decorating the Meeting Room 


Conservation club meeting rooms 
we much more interesting when they 
have a real outdoor atmosphere. 
Creating this atmosphere does not 
necessarily involve spending money. 
The chances are that members them- 
gives can build what is needed, or 
gt the necessary “props’” from home 
ot from local sportsmen. As a starter, 
afew mounted game _ birds—water- 
wl, pheasants, quail or grouse; a 
few duck decoys; a few good hunting 
a fishing pictures; color plates of 


trout flies; two or three old guns, 
and conservation charts or pictures 
all may probably be “begged or bor- 
rowed” at little, if any cost. 


Local sporting goods stores get a 
load of display material each year 
from manufacturers. Many _ times 
these displays, posters or pictures are 
full color reproductions or cut-outs 
of game birds and animals. Many 
times too, a little work with a razor 
blade can remove the advertising 
part of the poster, leaving only an 
attractive cut-out of a pheasant, deer 
or grouse. 


Many advertisers in outdoor maga- 
zines, or the magazines themselves, 
sell color plates suitable for framing. 
Some decoy manufacturers sell 
samples of their products for a dollar 
and a half, or so, or local sportsmen 
may be talked into contributing one 
decoy each from the rig to decorate 
the meeting room. 


In any case, if each member ob- 
tained one item of decoration, a good 


(LUB MEETING ROOMS are much more interesting if they are attractively decorated 
wing an outdoor motif. Most of the materials can be obtained locally at low cost. 
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club meeting room. 


An Outdoor Place to Meet 


In addition to a place for regular 
monthly or semi-monthly meetings 
indoors, it’s desirable that a conser- 
vation club have an outdoor place 
to meet. 

Such activities as 22 caliber or 
regular trap shooting; target shooting 
on a range; skish tournaments and 
archery shooting all require some 
sort of an outdoor location. If this 
can be combined with an area where 
the club can carry out its own habitat 
improvement program and_ thus 
create a model conservation area, so 
much the better. 

Perhaps one of the members has 
an acre or two on a farm that could 
be formally leased to the club for “a 
dollar a year and other considera- 
tions.” Perhaps an adult sportsmen’s 
club has some land that could be 
used. In any case, a club project com- 
mittee with the help of the advisor 
and members of the sponsoring group 
should make an effort to find some 
place out in the country where a rifle 
range could be built, a trap shoot 
established arid an archery range or 
field archery course set up. Almost 
any place where grass may be cut 
short could be used for skish—the 
sport of accuracy casting at targets 
with bait, fly, spinning and surf fish- 
ing outfits. 

Just as the meeting room should 
be of a permanent nature, so should 
this outdoor area. It’s very discourag- 
ing indeed to spend time and energy 
developing such an area only to have 
become unavailable in a year or two. 

Many times, farmers will allow a 
corner of their farm to be used for 
such purposes, and a farm pond, if 
they are convinced it is for a worth- 
while purpose. The best way to con- 
vince them is to offer to help them 
doing such things as planting trees 
or wildlife food shrubs, planting 
grass along waterways to reduce ero- 


; jal and 
Earning Money for Club Activitiy iird hou 
Some club activities may reguig |iig 5 
some money. It may take time for thy {boxes OF 
club to build up a treasury, so ay, }0ass PX 
starter it is very helpful if the qyh |) T 
sponsor makes a contribution to heb ie 90 si 
get the treasury started. But if thy il profi 
isn’t possible, the club can get a 
until its members put their imaging ihan to 
tion to work and raise their oyp quantity 
funds. Many times too, a sponsor i, | /1é 
much more willing to help oy jind fede 
financially when it becomes obyioy |iid OW! 
that club members can help them jpanted- 
selves by raising their own money, correct} 
It is a good idea to set up some owl 
sort of a dues paying system for mem, — 
bers. The dues need not be much- ” 
twenty-five cents per meeting for ¢- cog 
ample or fifty cents per month per |; os 
member would soon build up a oe 
treasury large enough to_ provide 
simple refreshments once a month at RIST 
a meeting and to pay return postage oe 
on films that are used as part of meet | jinstov 
ing room programs. gis un 
But such club projects as meeting i 
room decoration, building up a club |e part 
library or building a National Rifle }Moe th 
Association approved rifle range, ind tiec 
require more money than dues 
pay for. Club members then wa 
need to find some money-mal 
project. Here are a few ideas. 


Selling Christmas trees, greens 
wreaths. Many youth groups 4 
many years have added to 
treasury by buying Christmas @ 
at wholesale prices and selling i 
at retail, starting just after Thi 
giving. Usually, they get free 
at a sales lot in or on the edge 
town and many people buy f 
them when they know the pro 
go to a worthwhile cause. 

Waste Paper Collections. 
collections of old newspapers” 
magazines for sale to scrap Gea 
is an old stand-by money ¢af 
project. 


coin saoerm bes 
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Making and Selling Bird Feeders 
ind Nesting Boxes. First find a prac- 
jal and easy to make design for a 
jird house or bird feeder. Then us- 
scrap lumber or old packing 
yxes or crates, work out a system of 
mass producing feeders and nesting 
pxes. The cost of materials should 
so small that proceeds are almost 
il profit. Set the price low—$1.00 or 
ss, so that it’s cheaper to buy one 
jan to make one yourself. Rely on 
quantity sales for profit. 
Tree Planting. Many times state 
md federal agencies as well as private 
nd owners pay to get trees or shrubs 
slanted—provided they are planted 
orectly. Get in touch with local 
jester Or soil conservation service 
yechnician. 
Seed Collection or Work in a 
Nursery. Many times nurseries buy 
geds or need help in weeding seed- tis. : 
lings in their nursery. Get in touch ne - es 
yith nursery or forester. to mar 


(CHRISTMAS IN CAMBRIA COUNTY last year proved a happy occasion for both song- 
birds and members of the Girls Conservation Club at the Cochran Junior High School of 
Johnstown. The attractive feeders displayed in these photos were planned and made by the 
girls under the tutelage of their instructor, Mrs. Gilmore. Girls used large southern pine 
ones obtained from Farm Forester J. E. Lavely of the Florida Board of Forestry, packed 
hem tightly with ground suet, added a second layer of a mixture of three parts suet to 
me part cracked corn and commercial “peep” mix and one part commercial wild-bird seed. 
Wore than 100 of these feeders were sold during the Christmas season, wrapped in plastic 
ad tied with green and red ribbon. 








a 


BIRD HOUSE BUILDING makes ideal project for youth groups, such as these cub a 


of Pack 200, Hershey. Use a practical but easy to make design and try to set up assem 


line. Houses can be painted or stained to make them more attractive to humans, 


Any money making effort should 
be measured against this yardstick: 
Is the Product or service worth the 
money? No “finance drive’ should be 
attempted unless the product or serv- 
ice is worth the money. The conser- 
vation club is not a charitable organ- 
ization. It should earn its own way 
in every sense of the word if it wants 
public acceptance and public sup- 
port. 


Club Emblems and Membership Cards 


Most clubs have membership cards 
and patches or emblems that may be 
sewed on jackets or hunting coats. 
Local print shops can print mem- 


bership cards very inexpensively. 
Many concerns manufacture emblems 
or patches, the cost depending upon 
the number of colors, the design and 
the quantity ordered. Members should 
pay for emblems themselves rather 
than having the cost come out of the 
club treasury. Then they can _pur- 
chase as many as they want—or none 
at all. Membership cards should be 
issued only to members in good stand- 
ing, as defined in the club constitu- 
tion or declaration of purpose. A 
member in good standing is usually 


one who has attended the required 
number of meetings and who is paid 


up in his dues. 


Meeting Programs 

Meeting programs should 
planned several weeks or even months 
in advance in general terms anda 
detail a month in advance. Very offer 
meetings will feature special speaken 
or films and both must be book 
well in advance. The club adviit 
and the local state conservation iia 
can be helpful in suggesting speéal 
and films. A post card inquiry tom 
Game Commission; Fish Commisti 
Department of Forests and Wat 
all in Harrisburg will bring a 
available films. The Fish and Wi 
life Service; Forest Service; Soil Gi 
servation Service in Washing 
D. C. also have films that are 
able free of charge. Write for 
Most gun and fishing tackle mam 
facturers, as well as boat or outboard 
manufacturers also have films. You 
can find their addresses in any out 
door magazine. 

Speakers, many of whom will have 
their own slides or films, may be local 
conservation technicians, outdoor 
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§, sportsmen or other outdoor starting in January, will have monthly 
ists. They could talk on such suggestions on things to do and how 
= as wildlife management in_ to do them. These suggestions are all 
Mvivania, fish conservation in keyed to the month of the year when 
Sevivania, a recent hunting or they will appear, and are also keyed 
ming trip, hand-loading or fly tying, to the conservation programs of estab- 
im hunting or a number of other lished youth groups—boy and girl 
bets, But they are busy men with scouts, 4-H and Future Farmers. 
jles made out long in advance. 


them to speak several weeks All of these projects are fun with 
Rice a future. They are fun now, as you 


work outdoors with a group of your 
ne News Help in Project Planning _ best friends—and they all contribute 
ja help to the club project or in one way or another to better hunt- 
ities committee, the GAME News, _ ing in the future. 


Photo Courtesy Allentown Call Chronicle. 
(HAMPION MEMBER GETTERS of the Lehigh County Fish and Game Protective Asso- 
tation were honored recently by the organization which now has more than 7,700 members. 
Gl Kern, center, of Egypt, Pa., is shown presenting war bond prizes to William Minnich, 
tit, of Allentown, and Frank Baddick of Tamaqua, who brought in 673 new members 
tween them in recent drive. 

















HUNTER’S JACKPOT was hit by Raymond Neidigh, of Howard, during the 1955 Penn. 
sylvania hunting seasons. Shown above with his trophies, he bagged the 1214-pound wild 
turkey, 225-pound black bear last November and the 115-pound deer during the special 
antlerless deer season in December, 1955. 


ps the West in (Datcdloor Keading 


PENNSYLVANIA GAME NEWS SUBSCRIPTION ORDER 


Please renew my subscription for GAME NEWS as follows: 
$1.00 per year $2.50 Special Rate for Three Years 


Name 
Street or R. D. 
Post Office 


(Make check or money order payable to: Pennsylvania Game Commission) 


Rage! 
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PENNSYLVANIA GAME 
COMMISSION DIRECTORY 


DR. LOGAN J. BENNETT ..... Prag ater ane Executive Director 
M. J. GOLDEN ........ Be Sere ....Deputy Executive Director 
SB: tS é ewe shblaie ec Gan sa Comptroller 


Division of Administration 
ee On os Eo | ra Oe ec 


Division of Research 
REE CMe ARPA 5. + 00:8 0-409 See's oe ea a RIESE Bilnottramikiacdan Chief 


Division of Land Management 
ER ENIER SOON so criss 0 & Snails Se dibe ce sAloe's o1c epaueENals Sas ae Cease mee Chief 


EE MUMIA) 0-5, 0ig'h..0 0:4 5 & MSW ig S ® vB VinreMMeeete Aw bie e ain were M's ome eae Chief 


OE... civavindeadbeadbpabemebetecs¢ss becca sGenee Chief 


Division of Propagation 
re Scene COED | 5 % wh ors nied w ¥ ome WaMemenls Swe cekiss ai ieieele eee es Chief 


FIELD DIVISION 


SOUTHEAST DIVISION—M. D. Stewart, Supervisor, 1009 N. Eighth St., Reading. 
Phone 4-2661. 
Berks, Bucks, Chester, Dauphin, Delaware, Lancaster, Lebanon, Lehigh, Mont- 
gomery, Northampton, Philadelphia, Schuylkill, York. 
NORTHEAST DIVISION—C. C. Stainbrook, Supervisor, 987 Wyoming Ave., Forty 
Fort. Phone: Butler 7-6193 
Bradford, Carbon, Columbia, Lackawanna, Luzerne, Monroe, Montour, North- 
umberland, Pike, Sullivan, Susquehanna, Wayne, Wyoming. 
NORTHCENTRAL DIVISION—Leroy Gleason, Supervisor, 21415 E. Water St., Lock 
Haven. Phone: 5400 
Cameron, Centre, Clearfield, Clinton, Elk, Lyeoming, McKean, Potter, Tioga, 


Union. 
SOUTHCENTRAL DIVISION—A. G. Logue, Supervisor, 327 Penn St., Huntingdon 
Phone: 872 


Adams, Bedford, Blair, Cumberland, Franklin, Fulton, Huntingdon, Juniata, 
Mifflin, Perry, Snyder. 
NORTHWEST DIVISION—T. A. Reynolds, Supervisor, 422 13th St., Franklin. 
Phone: Idlewood 2-5610 
Butler, Clarion, Crawford, Erie, Forest, Jefferson, Lawrence, Mercer, Venango, 
Warren. 
SOUTHWEST DIVISION—G. L. Norris, Supervisor, 339 W. Main St., Ligonier. 
Phone: BEverly 8-9519 
Allegheny, Armstrong, Beaver, Cambria, Fayette, Greene, Indiana, Somerset, 
Washington, Westmoreland 


ROBERT E. LATIMER ; » kanes GG nent Waterfowl Coordinator 
GEORGE WELLER ...............ccccccccceseees .. Supt. Howard Nursery 


GAME FARMS 
EASTERN GAME FARM—Vernor T. Warfel, Superintendent, R. D. 1, Schwenksville. 
Phone: 2351 
WESTERN GAMB FARM-Isaac Baumgardner, Superintendent, R. D. 1, Cambridge 
Springs. Phone: 3323 
LOYALSOCK GAME FARM—Charles Pfeiffer, Superintendent, R. D. 2, Montours- 
ville. Phone: Loyalsock 2500 


STATE WILD TURKEY FARM—Leon P. Keiser, Superintendent, Proctor Star 
Route, Williamsport. Phone: Loyalsock 2369 
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The smart and easy 
buy, too. We'll mail 
announcing the gift. 


ach | year subscription—$2.50 for each 
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